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A $100 Meal Bond helps the Friars take care of him at St. Christopher's Inn 
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The homeless man is another stranger—who 
is hungry—needs shelter—clothing—medical 
care—who needs “‘‘to find himself’’ again 


In gratitude for your generosity, the Friars 5000 hungry, homeless men find their way t: 
will have a set of Gregorian Masses (a mass St. Christopher’s Inn each year. They are fed 
a day for thirty days) said for the repose of clothed, sheltered and given medical care. 

your soul immediately after your death. The Inn accommodates 200 men. Since i 


opened in 1909, no one has ever been turne: 
Cut Out and Send to: 
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FR. DIRECTOR 
ndred dolla 
HG Your purchase of a one we dre 
Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. Bond will help us carry on this noble work 
Enclosed find $100.00 to feed the hungry at If you would like to know more about Si 
ee Christopher’s Inn, send for our booklet. 
Name 
o 5 . 
aes St. Christopher's Inn 


City Zone State Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 
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This Month 





Today’s Young People. An Amer- 
9 ican boy’s interest is stirred by 
baseball, as Brian Seaman’s is in this 
picture with Whitey Ford of the 
Yankee’s and Fr. Boniface Riedmann, 
S.A., before a game at West Point. 
Another of the pictures taken with 
Yogi Berra is our cover picture. In 
the first article this month, the sit- 
uation of our young people is dis- 
cussed by Father Daniel Egan, S.A., who has devoted more than a decade 
of his priestly life to working with youth. Page 4 





Overnight Pilgrims. Peter Rowley tells about a group of pilgrims from 
y the British Isles who go to watch and pray all night at the famous 
grotto at Lourdes. Page 8. 


> Going To Confession. Monsignor Charles H. Doyle, who is well known 
as a writer on practical problems of morality, deals with two things— 
fear and scrupulosity—which hold back some people from making good 
confessions. He writes on “Some Difficulties of Confession.” Page 12. 


a Christian Unity Discussed. At Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y., on May 3-5 
about 100 Catholic priest-theologians met to discuss questions relating 
to Christian Unity and Ecumenism. Speakers included priests from three 
European countries as well as from the United States. At an Award Dinner 
on Thursday, May 4, the Father Paul of Graymoor Award was presented 
to Rev. Charles Boyer, S.J., of Rome, President of Unitas Association and 
Editor of the ecumenical publication called Unitas. In this issue we include 
pictures and a description of the event. Page 16. 
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% ’ NTH i rHE LAMI ‘Faith in the Space Age.” 
ines “MeMullin of Notre Dame University’s Philosophy of Science 
Department writes on a topic of current interest. 


Geoffrey Wood, S.A., writes on his next-to- 


3 “Civil War Centennial.” 
fi 


ivorite topic. 
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New Graymoor Friary In London. On April 13 Graymoor’s new St. 


Francis Friary near Westminster Cathedral was blessed by Cardinal 
Godfrey. Pictured with the Cardinal at the Blessing are Very Rev. Angelus 
Delahunt, S.A., Superior General; Rev. Blase Burniston, S.A., who is local 
Superior; and Msgr. Warlock, the Cardinal’s Secretary. 








“The sea obeys and fetters 
break 

And lifeless limbs Thou dost 
restore 

Whilst treasures lost are 
found again 

When young or old Thine 
aid implore: 

St. ANTHONY S RESPONSORY 





INVOKE 
ST. ANTHONY 


A NEW NOVENA 
BEGINS 
EVERY TUESDAY 


“Our apartment was for rent, 
but with so many empty places 
in the city, we had little hope 
of renting it. So I prayed we 
would get some nice tenants. 
A pleasant young couple with 
a baby were very pleased with 
the apartment and took it at 
once, so I know St. Anthony 
must have sent them.” 


Mrs. E.C.L. 


Send your petitions and donations to 
St. Anthony’s Bread for the poor to: 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





J. &rTrrers 








Wallet Recovered 
Dear Father: I promised to send a 
donation and have published in Tue 
Lamp if my prayers were answered, and 
St. Anthony who finds lost articles 
interceded for me. My husband _ re- 
covered his wallet that he lost a week 
ago containing his license and_ other 
important papers, thanks to St. Anthony 
Enclosed find the $5 I promised to St. 
Anthony, please use as you see fit. 

Mrs. M. P. 


Ear Healed 

Dear Father: Enclosed please find $5.00. 
I promised this donation to the Sacred 
Heart, Blessed Mother and St. Anthony 
if my husband’s operation was success- 
ful. He had a cancer removed from his 
ear. So far the doctor thinks that he has 
removed it all. His ear healed up wonder- 
ful. In two weeks time you couldn’t tell 
that his ear had been operated on. I 
also promised publication if my favor 
was granted. L.K. 


Becomes Altar Boy 

Dear Father: Please accept this dollar 
for St. Jude. I promised I would send it 
if he would help me to write nice so I 
could become an altar boy. He an- 
swered the same day that I prayed. May 
God bless you all. R.D. 


Legal Papers 

Dear Father: Please find enclosed a 
small offering in thanksgiving to St. 
Anthony for helping us find some very 
important legal papers which we had 
misplaced. We searched all over the 
house and it was causing us great worry. 
I continued praying to St. Anthony to 
help us and he did. I thank him from the 
bottom of my heart. Mrs. E.V. 


Finds Job 

Dear Father: Please accept this offering 
in thanksgiving to good St. Anthony for 
a favor I received through praying to ' 
him. My nephew, who is hard of hear- 
ing (19 yrs. old) was unable to get any 
employment. He finally got a job, but 
it had no future. I began praying to St. 
Anthony that he would find something 
better and my prayers have been an- 
swered. I can’t thank St. Anthony 
enough. C.C. 


Strike Water 

Dear Father: My son was having a 
well drilled for water and the drillers 
went very deep but only a small amount 








If you have promised publication and your letter does not appear, do not become upset or worrie 





of water seeped through. They worked 
for weeks. Finally they said they would 
finish the day out and give up with 
whatever water they had then. Just be- 
fore it was time to quit work they hit 
a wonderful vein of water. My thanks 
and an offering to good St. Anthony. 
Mrs. L.E.G 


Renewed Subscription 

Dear Father: I promised St. Anthony I 
would renew my subscription to Tu! 
Lamp if he would help my niece get 
better position. He did. Enclosed pleas: 
find money order for $3.00 for a year’ 
subscription. I hope you will always kee, 
your page for thanksgiving letters. J.E 


Car Key Found 

Dear Father: A short time ago I lost my 
car key. After losing hope that it woul 
ever be found, I was going to have 
duplicate made of the spare one but 
upon thinking it over, I decided St 
Anthony would not like this lack of con 
fidence. So I put my complete trust i 
St. Anthony, and the next day, reachin 
into the pocket of a coat I seldom wea 
I found the key. St. Anthony cam 
through, as always. Miss F.] 


Good Job 
Dear Father: Enclosed is the donation | 
promised Our Lady of Perpetual Hel; 
St. Anthony and St. Jude for finding 
good job with a future for our son. 
The good saints have granted me ma 
favors but it seemed this time th 
wanted to test my faith in them. I ma 
a continuous Novena for almost t 
years, before my prayers were answer 
It seems St. Anthony always con 
through with what is best for us. G 
bless you all at Graymoor. Mrs. A. ‘ 


Intention Granted 

Dear Father: I enclose $10 which 

promised St. Anthony, if he would p1 

for my special intention. My pray 

have been answered. May God bless $ 

Anthony in his wonderful work. 
Mrs. C. 


Glasses Found 

Dear Father: I lost my glasses whi 
shopping and prayed to St. Anthony ! 
his help. One week later I received a « 
telling me the manager of a store fou 
them. Please accept my _ offering 
thanksgiving to St. Anthony. He is wor 
derful. Mrs. M.¢ 


You keep your promise once you send us the letter and give us permission to pwblish it. 
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A burse is the estimated sum of money 
equired for the education of a Graymoor 
Friar for the priesthood. 

Your contribution towards a burse en- 
ibles this Friar to reach his goal—the 
priesthood. Is your patron saint among 
hose listed below? You are invited to 
sonor your heavenly namesake and at 
he same time help a Graymoor Friar 
dvance to the priesthood. 


tHonor your favorite Saint 


ittle Flower $4370.91 
Miss MC, N.Y., $2; Mrs. ED, basen $1. 
our Lady of Perpetual Help ___ _..... 3863.80 
fiss MC, $2. 
S. Dymgees 6 Persia 3469.47 
fr. & Mrs. CD, N.J., $2; “Mrs. GOS, U.%., Mi; 
F, Pa., $10; Mr. & Mrs. TB, R.I., $2; "Mrs. 


y., $10. 
our Lady of the Miraculous Medal __ _. 3143.45 
G, Calif., $2; Mrs. MH, L.I., $4; Miss VDeA, 
.C., $5; Mrs. ")McL, Mich., os; MMH, Mass., $2 








lessed Martin De Porres __ . 2630.82 
Mrs. JMcL, Mich. $2. 

Matthias Se a-nnereenense. 2550.08 
irs. JJM, N.J., $20; EJS, N.Y., $10. 

Jude =s 





irs. MS, R.I., $2; Mr. and Mrs. TB, R.I., ; 
tH, N.Y., $2; Miss MS, Conn., $5; MM, Pa., 
1; Mrs. GMacD, Mass., $1; EJS, N.J., $30; 
iiss VDeA, D.C., $5; Miss MC, N. Y., $2; CS, 
I., $5; DAC, Mass., $1; Mrs. HR, N.J., $1; 
F, on - $2.50; Mrs. SF, Can., $10; Anon, $10. 

0.75 





S 2330.75 
fr. 3 "sera. CM, P.R., $55 “Miss VDeA, D.C., $5 
0 ~ Lady of Lourdes _ 4 2281. 05 

CF, Pa., $3; 
All Saints _ 1520.07 
D, Fla., $2 
Our Lady of the er sncicapninpenpiacaiaitveeaette 1308.25 
irs. FE, O., $1,000 
Father Drumgoole Lh iasiilsnticerbaesnabhdenctfiactacieghnaetes.: aa aR AN 
WN, NJ, $ 
Immaculate Conception — ~~... 1157.70 
Mrs. IA, Mass., $2. 
St. Anthony ons "ee . 975.58 


3, N.Y., $20; MP, Mass., $1; AM, N.Y., $5; 
Mrs. ES, Fla., $3; MG, N.Y., $5; Mrs. KS, Pa., 
$1; Mrs. CM, Pa., $1; Miss FB, O., $3; Miss 
CG, N.J., $1; Mr. & Mrs. HU, Conn., os. Mrs. 
MM, Md., $12; EH, L.I., $3; Miss MC, N.Y., $2; 
Mrs. IA,’ Mass., $2; FK, N.Y.; Mrs. MC, Pa., 
$ Mr. & Mrs. LV, N.Y., $100; Mrs. MW, N.Y., 
$1; Miss JO’N, N.Y., $1; GS, Calif., $2; Mrs. 
ES, Wis., $10; Mrs. LR, Ore., $10; Mrs. JM, Pa., 
$ Mrs. VM, N.J., $2; KW, Wis., $1; AT, Pa., 
$1; HH. N.Y., $5; Mrs. P., N.Y., $5; PA, Fia., 
$10; Mrs. RS, L.I., $2; Mrs. SM, N.Y., $2; Mrs 
JMcL, Mich., $2; Mrs. RE, Va., $2; Mrs. CH, 
Wis., $1; Mrs. AVG, IIl., $5; Mrs. EF, N.M., $10; 


BB, Ill., $3; Mrs. JB, N.Y., $2; Mrs. BW, D.C., 
$1; Miss HC, N.Y., $2; Mrs. AF, N.Y., $5; Mrs. 
JS, R.I., $1; Miss DeA, D.C., $5. 

St. Maria Goretti eee <ecimpcuiines 869.60 
MM, Mass., $5; Mrs. MM, N.Y., $1; JS, Minn., 
$10; Mrs.. ED,’ Mass., $1. 


Oe EEE 813.08 
Mrs. EAMcC, N.Y., $2. 

Sac red Heart i See See 
Mrs. MC, N.Y., $1; Miss MC, N.Y., $2; Mrs. 

TA, Mass., $2; Mrs. JK, N.Y., $9. 

St. Frances Cabrini intitle”; 
Mrs. ER, Conn., $10 

Infant of Prague a ag a 


Miss FB, O., $2; Mrs. KB, N.J., $1; Mrs. ED, 
Mass., $1; Mrs. JMcL., Mich., $2; Miss FF, 





Our Sorrowful Mother 0 —ss«*728.. 32 
Mrs , O., $5. 

St. Francis of Assisi 714.39 
M GMacD, Mass., $1. 

Holy Family — 685.00 
Mw 





GMacD, “Mass.,, $1. 











St 357.50 
St 305.84 
M $5; Miss MC, N.Y., $2; Mrs. 


Mrs. ED, N.H., 
OR, Fla., $50; Mrs. TE, N.Y., $1. 


Space does not allow us to list all Burse 
donations. However, each donor is noti- 
fied that his donation is added to the 
Burse of his preference and that the 
Friars are grateful. 
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Curist OUR LorD has provided for priests in His Mystical Body 
by means of the sacrament of Holy Orders. In this sacrament 
certain members of the Mystical Body are given a special func- 
tion which is also generative—they are to generate supernatural 
life. They are to have spiritual offspring. That is why they are 
so rightly called by the title of “Father.” 

Parents alone do not cause growth of the Mystical Body; 
priests alone do not cause this growth; both are needed in order 
that the growth of the Body my ensue. There must be children 
before there can be baptisms. There must be marriages before 
there can be ordinations. 

When a man receives the sacrament of Holy Orders, he 
begins a work of mediation between God and the man. The 
candidate at ordination receives an office, for which he is 
anointed. Christ’s priesthood becomes his priesthood. The candi- 
date has not received a priesthood of his own, but Christ's. 

Our Lord came to the world of men “that they may have 
life.” In the Mystical Body this life comes through the ministra- 
tion of a priest. 

Where do these priests come from? They come from good 
Catholic homes. They come from parishes where they were 
inspired by the parish priest. They come from homes where the 
will to sacrifice is encouraged. 

The matter of encouraging vocations today is very important. 
In every Catholic family one of the intentions of 

i 


evening prayers should bea prayer for vocations. T 





MOOR BURSE 
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Have the standards of today’s young people declined 
to “what all the others do”? What can parents do to 


make sure that their children become strong Christians? 
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by DANIEL EGAN, S.A. 


rLOrTrious 


Teenager Talk 

Here are some quoted opinions gathered from 
a simpling of letters from today’s teenagers: 

‘My mother,” writes 13 year old Kathy, “thinks 
that 13 is old enough for dates and parties.” 

“It’s not the priests’ or sisters’ business if we go 
sterdy in high school,” writes George who is in 
second year high school. 

‘Since everybody does it,” claims 16 year old 
Bob, “I don’t get home from the Friday night dances 
till midnight.” 

Have the standards of some of our youth bowed 
to community standards? Has right and wrong been 
replaced by what “all the others” do? Are Christian 
principles and values drying out of today’s life? 

Some of our youth sense that things are not 
right. They desire answers for their problems. Take 
15 year old Carol: “I'm not a problem,” she says. 
‘Im a person with problems. But the only help I 
get in my problems is a series of ‘don'ts’. What good 
are ‘don’ts’ when you're confused!” 

Then there is 15 year old Ronnie who wonders 
why his parents bother to send him to a Catholic 
“everything they say and do at home 
contradicts what the priests and sisters teach us.” 

And 16 year old Ray wonders what’s wrong 
with getting drunk if no one sees him. “That's the 
only reason my parents give me: “Don't let me 
catch you.’ ” 

Do these letters and the opinions expressed 
represent a large percentage of today’s youth? 

it seems so. At last year’s White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth several unbiased 
authorities characterized our young people as fol- 
lows: the level of their goals is lower; they are 
unwilling to wait for what they want; they want all 
the goods of the material world right away; “going 
stealy” has received widespread approval, even 
from parents. 


school when 


Of course, there are many parents who want 
to bring up their children in a Christian fashion. 
And there are many other parents who want to 
make sure that their children do not fall into the 


June 1961 








Youth 


rut in which “everybody is doing it” is offered as 
an excuse. 
What can such parents do? 


WHAT PARENTS CAN DO 


No power on earth can do more to condition 
your child’s future than the example of your own 
married life. Even as the climate of a country deter- 
mines so much about its people, so the “climate” 
of your marriage, happy or unhappy, is usually the 
determining factor in shaping the lives of your chil- 
dren. 

When parents are very much in love, even 
though physical charm may disappear with the 
years, it has the warming effect of making your 
children feel very secure, happy, and wanted. When 
a husband returns from work and _ affectionately 
hugs and kisses his wife in the kitchen all the 
children want to get in on the act. They know 
“Mommy and Daddy love each other.” They see 
how much “Mommy and Daddy love each other.” It’s 
proven in the way “Mommy speaks to Daddy.” “The 
thoughtful things Daddy does for Mommy.” “Yes, 
Mommy and Daddy really love each other, and if 
they had to do it all over again they would still 
marry each other again...” 

But when children and teenagers grow up in 
a climate of coldness, without any visible signs 
of sincere love between their parents and when they 
hear nothing but yelling and crudity of speech, 
nothing but arguments and tensions and expressions 
of open suspicion and bitter mistrust—then all this 
conflict is having an emotional and psychological 
effect on them which is profound. 

So if you find yourself in the doldrums with your 
marriage, don’t stay in it. If you're just enduring it 
“for the sake of the children,” then your's is a broken 
home. 

What should you do? For your own happiness 
and the happiness of the children, have a long 
talk with a qualified priest—both of you together. 
Let him objectively guide and interpret the dis- 
cussion. Discuss all areas of pressure and unhappi- 
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A healthy interest in athletics is a boon to a boy’s development 


ness; suppress nothing. Believe me, the effect will 
be like magic. And remember, if your marriage is 
valid and Christian, then you are in a sacramental 
state. As long as you remain in grace in that state, 
God is constantly giving you special sacramental 
graces aimed at helping you and your children. 
Your own happy marriage then, is the most 
powerful force on earth in shaping your children’s 
lives. Usually your children’s lives will be as happy 
and successful as your married life. 

Never forget that you are educating your chil- 
dren. Actually, there are very few teachers today 
who do any educating. They have neither the time, 
the ability, nor the desire. All they do is teach. That 
means they impart information, data, statistics. They 
are teachers. But you, as parents, are “educating.” 
You are building their characters, forming their at- 
titudes, shaping their thinking, molding their future. 
This is education. By grace and nature you are your 
children’s only real educators. Your attitudes about 
God, the Jews, sex, sports, politics, become their 
attitudes—more by what you are then by what you 
say. You are giving them sex-education—whether 
you like it or not. By negatively avoiding its early 
informal discussion, you are telling them it is bad 
and shameful. By negatively avoiding to tell them 
about other things in the home you are convincing 
them that God, the Sacraments, Our Lady, and 
family prayer are not too important. You are edu- 
cating them about the absolute importance of ma- 
terial things. You are forming their ideals along lines 
of earthly success. Yes, you are all things to your own 
children—doctor, nurse, economist, counselor, the- 
ologian. Isn’t this more thrilling and important than 
teaching a few things to someone else’s children? 
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Try not to appear confused or divided in the 
presence of your children. If your teens are con- 
fused it’s often the result of your own confusion, 
It’s a parodox of adolescent growth that youth wants 
and needs the very authority it seems to resent 
and fight. As kids say, “we want authority—in a 
velvet glove.” Be firm but kind. Be outwardly cer- 
tain though at times inwardly uncertain. 

There are no simple, infallible answers to «|l 
the questions that come up in your home .. . “When 
she may wear lipstick” “When he may smoke” .., 
“When to date”...“What time to come home” ., 
3e encouraged to know that there are no absol: ‘e 


» «<< 


answers to such questions. But it is urgently in- 
portant that you stick together in whatever decisions 
you reach. “United you stand, divided you fa 
Don’t argue these things in the presence of your 
children. In fact, don’t argue at all in their presence. 
If you anticipate a disagreement over some matter 
of discipline wait until the kids are out of the house 
and then calmly debate it. Teens are more apt to 
believe your answer is right if it comes from both of 
you. But they are really confused—unfortunately so 
—if you give them conflicting answers, or beli 
each other in their presence. 

In arriving at answers to those all-important 
moral issues of dating, drinking, going-steady, the 
use of the car, remember God alone is your Judge— 
not your neighbors. If they are too afraid (that’s 
the word! ) of their own teens to say “No” when the 
word must be used, then don't you follow their 
tragic example. If your neighbors want peace at any 
cost—even at the price of their children’s sou!s— 
theirs is a stagnant and sinful peace. If, for fear of 
“all hell breaking out,” parents of some teens are 
unwilling to stand together, firmly but kindly, and 
say “No” in the face of crowd-pressure, and teen- 
age tantrums, then such parents should be reminded 
of the wrath of God and the fires of the real hill. 
Secretly their children despise their “softness.” Soon 
they lose all respect for their authority. 

Show them, the way they want it shown, t/at 
you really do love them and you're never too busy 
or tired to give them time... This isn’t an casy 
thing to do. Only parents busy with a thous ind 
cther things to do are able to understand how chiil- 
dren and teens can test their love and _ patience. 
Children can seek so much attention when parvnts 
are busiest, can’t they? Tight-lip-teens can become 
so talkative when talk is farthest from your mind. 
And yet, selfish though it may seem on their purt, 
this is the way they test your love. Remember, ‘t's 
not as simple as saying, “Here’s your clean shir‘—I 
love you.” ...“Here’s money for the movies—I ove 
you.” ... “I’m worked to the bone—I love you.” ‘| Lis 


proves no more to children and teens thar a 
husband’s pay check is proof of his love for his wife, 
or a big meal proof that a wife loves a husbanc. A 
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husband knows without the slightest doubt when 
he is loved by his wife; so does a wife know when 
she is really loved by her husband. Children and 
teens know when they are really loved by their 
parents. It is expressed in little ways, ways that are 
thoughtful, spontaneous, sincere. It is revealed in 


~ 


the look in your eyes, the expression in your face, 
the tone of your voice, the way you greet them 
when they come home from school, how you answer 
their questions when they ask them at the most in- 
convenient times, your willingness to give them time 
wien they want it, not when you're ready to give it. 

This is why so many parents unconsciously drift 
away from their children. You're just too busy to 
show a real sincere interest in their little and big 


= 


problems”—things that mean so much to them but 
so little to you. No wonder they doubt the sincerity 
of your love. Sometimes they declare in exaspera- 
tion, “It’s all talk, just talk.” 


Convince them that if they ever need your help 
an! understanding they can come to you et once 
an! you will stand by them. Certainly there is no 
more crucial and tragic moment in the life of any 
youth than when he desperately needs parental help 
but dreads to seek it. Many years of listening to 
youth have convinced me without a shadow of a 
doubt that most kids are afraid to run home to their 
parents when they most need them—when they're in 
trouble. Until you convince them otherwise, your 
children and teens are always in potential danger 
from this fear. 

foday with children and teens spending so much 
time away from the home, with new-found mobility 
to travel further distances from home and return 
in a hurry, easy facility to meet and make new 
friendships—you can have no smug assurance that 
your children will never get into trouble of some 


Some parents leave their children and put them on their own 
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kind. Have you any guarantee right now that your 
daughter is not in some moral difficulty, but too 
afraid to seek your help? Does she always think of 
you as someone standing over her but never by 
her? Does your son think of you only as someone 
who yells and screams and “yacks” about so many 
“little things” that you could never understand or 
help him on a big problem? Then read this advice 
seriously: Take each of your children aside this very 
day, and say to each one with all the love and 
sincerity you can command, “Daily I pray for you on 
my knees (I hope you do!) that you will never 
seriously break the laws of God or society, that you 
will never go against your conscience, or disappoint 
us in the trust we have in you... but if ever you do 
anything wrong, if ever human weakness or the 
ridicule of the other kids pressure you into any real 
problem—believe me, son, believe me you can come 
home at once for help and advice. No matter what 
it is—we will stand by you and help you...” You can 
never just presume that your children believe this. 
You must convince them. 

Spend more time treating “reasons” than symp- 
toms. Doctors seldom treat symptoms, unless the 
symptom gets completely out of control—like a fever 
or cancer. Doctors look for the reason for the head- 
ache; they don’t treat the headache. They look for 
the reason for the rash, the reason for the pain, the 
reason for the weakness. If parents did the same 
thing with their children and teenagers! The all- 
important problem is not your son’s stealing or your 
daughter’s lying but why he is stealing and why she 
is lying. It will do you little good to become upset 
about the symptoms and to ignore the reason. 

Certainly the cause of these sins—and let's call 
them sins—is found in their deliberate refusal to do 
what they know is right. But (Cont. on page 30) 


Parental help and advice should be provided whenever needed 
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Lourdes 
Vigilere 


by PETER ROWLEY 


Every Saturday morning of the 

year groups of pilgrims fly 

from London to Lourdes and make an 
all-night prayer for world unity 


The pilgrims are led in the saying 
of the Rosary at the famous Grotto 
by Father Thomas Quinn, C.S.Sp. who 

has been spiritual director of the trips 
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before everyone prepares to 
together for the return flight to Lor 


HE sun shone on the snow of the Frenc 
Pyrenees. Emerging from the silvery pla: 


the popular comedian hopped into the sn 
car, cheerily yelled good-bye to the fel 


pilgrims and zoomed off to the luxury of Lourde 


best hotel. 

He was clever and famous. and was going 
enjoy himself. Why? Well, he was a lapsed Cath« 

That afternoon hundreds of Lourdes Catho 
singing the beautiful “Ave Maria,” awakened 
radio-TV star in the plush bedroom. 

The wonderful fervor of Lourdes rose in 


heart, and in a second—middle-aged and famous 


he ran through Lourdes to the Grotto, there to 
a prayer in front of the statue of the Virgin M 

The well-known comedian then prayed all ni 
and performed penances. 

Why? The comedian was a member of the A 
NIGHT VIGIL to Lourdes—one of 10,000 Bri 
and Irish pilgrims who have gone to the fan 
shrine since 1958. Their dual purpose and drean 
the conversion of Russia and Christian Unity. 
every age, they pray and do penance all night |: 
and fly between England and Lourdes in 40 hoi 
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Sheila Fitzsimmons kisses the Grot 
rock at Lourdes in the early mornir 
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The unique and popular pilgrimage, only three 
years old, is the bright scheme of the Honorable 
Mrs. Robert T. Bower, who hopes to fight Com- 
munism. The 57-years-old, Mrs. Bower is the mother 
eight children. 

Pope John XXIII in Rome told these Vigilers, 
“Continuez,’ while the Bishop of Tarbes and 
Lourdes says, “I wish the all night vigils to spread 
al! over the world.” They are “model pilgrims,” says 
the Bishop, “because at Lourdes they devote them- 
selves to prayer and penance . . . Your initiative has 
been willed by Our Lady and this movement is 
blessed by her.” 

What is an ALL NIGHT VIGIL? Is there no 
cep? Yes. Every Saturday morning during the 


( 


nn 


summer, and most of them in the winter, the 
vigilers in parties of 36 to 100 go to Mass at West- 
minster Cathedral in the heart of London. The sun 
has yet to rise, the persistent rain drizzles and milk 
men clatter bottles. Everyone sports a red, white or 
blue label. 

Following Mass the vigilers go by bus to the air- 
port and will fly to Lourdes, France. What a cross- 
tion of society! They are of every age (the 


~ 
— 


At the spring taps near the Grotto 
two Irish vigilers fill their holy 
water bottles with Lourdes water to 
take home to their friends and relatives 





youngest ever was a baby, the most elderly 85) and 
vocation—priests and nuns, the well, the ill. There 
may be bank clerks, insurance salesmen, Domini- 
cans, Franciscans, Benedictines, Jesuits, executives, 
students, nurses, civil servants, laborers, reporters 
and’ publishers. 

it may easily be their first flight! On the plane 
they recite together the rosary. 

WVhen they arrive at Ossun Airport near Lourdes, 
they can see the beautiful Pyrenees mountains 
topped with snow and high-flying clouds. In their 
foothills lie the famous shrine and Grotto, where in 
1855 the Virgin Mary appeared to Bernadette, 
Where since then hundreds of thousands of sick have 
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bathed in the spring waters, some miraculously 
cured, where the faithful come from all over the 
world. 

They go to the baths, where they bathe in the 
icy spring water. On one vigil to Lourdes a young 
New Zealander, so weak he took to a wheel chair, 
suffered from a stomach operation. Mrs. Bower 
thinks the illness was cancer. The British chaplain to 
the vigils, “Holy Ghost” Father Bernard Slevin, who 
was there, remembers, “Like everyone else he went 
into the baths. When he emerged, he got up and 
walked off. He’s one of our star performers.” 

Separated into three sections, the band of vigilers 
starts at 10:45 p.m. with Holy Hour in the beautiful 
crypt. Before them stretches the long night; so 
naturally they are armed with scarves, overcoats and 
flasks of tea and coffee. 

Except for the stars and street lamps, Lourdes is 
dark and silent. The shops (beyond the Church 
property the town is solely pensions and religious 
goods stores) have run down their shutters, the 
natives have gone to bed. The vigilers look up to the 
illuminated cross on the mountain. Below runs the 
fast splashing river Gave. 

One group adores the Blessed Sacrament in the 
Church. The second does the stations of the cross in 
the vast empty Rosary Square. 

And there is the third group who pray at the 
Grotto where the bitterly cold wind cuts through 
their warm clothing, compelling clusters of the 
candles to splutter wildly. There are always at least 
two vigilers at the Grotto throughout the night. 
Suspended above them are the blackened crutches 
abandoned by the sick. They pray for peace; they 
pray for Russia’s conversion; they pray for Unity; 
for the Church of Silence, for the Pope’s intention, 
for their friends, for the lapsed and for the sick. 
Some of them kneeling on the ledge beneath the 
statue pray, their arms outstretched, imitating the 
Cross. 

At seven in the morning, the Grotto Mass ends 
the vigil. The sun rises; the mist evaporates over the 
Gave. These English pilgrims feel surprisingly re- 
freshed and pleased. 

Rather than go to bed, the vigilers breakfast, 
then climb the hill above the Rue de Foret for the 
stations of the cross, some of them walking bare 
foot over the rocks and gravel on the steep path. 
Father Quinn, 37, who was the leader of the party, 
laughingly confessed later, “I succeeded in giving 15 
stations of the Cross. One went to Veronica.” 

Not only are the vigilers more alert than expected 
following the sleepless night, but recoveries among 
their sick have occurred. 

A county Sligo Irish boy wrote: “On my return 
from Lourdes to the Hospital, the doctor discovered 
my wound had nearly healed.” Then there was the 


little seven-year-old London (Cont. on page 20) 
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Ecumenism Discussed at Graymoor | 


Pm One characteristic of the peoples of the world in this century has been a desir , 
for world unity. Despite serious differences, their representation at the UN an 
other organizations reflect the desire to come together and resolve differences. . 
On the religious level a somewhat similar desire for spiritual unity has 
manifested itself. Among non-Catholic Christians a realization that many variou 


sects is not a reflection of the will of Christ has led to aspirations for greater 

religious unity. Among non-Catholics the meetings and activities in the direction 

of world religious unity are called the "Ecumenical Movement." 
Such a movement among non-Catholics is regarded with sympathy by Catholics 

However, what we call "Catholic Ecumenism" must be clearly distinguished and 

characterized. Catholic Ecumenism does not imply doctrinal indifference--that is, J 

that matters of basic belief may ever be compromised in the interests of unity. : 

Nor does it imply the idea of a "divided Church." In other words, unity has been 7 

preserved in the Church founded by Christ, and there is no other terminus of 

Catholic ecumenism other than the Catholic Church. : 


At the Graymoor Conference on Christian Unity which was held May 3-5, abo. 
120 Catholic theologians discussed various phases of the ecumenical problem. IT! 
papers and discussions revealed an interest to promote an approach to our separated C 
brethren which would be both charitable and understanding. 

A considerable hope for friendly and fruitful dialogue with non-Catholics 
lay in the developments taking place in scripture, the liturgy and the apostolaté« 
of the laity. The wonderful energy shown by the Holy Father in calling for and 
preparing for an Ecumenical Council has inspired many Catholics to pray for the 
intentions which are dearest to his generous heart. 

It would be presumptuous to assume that a reconciliation with separated 

rethren, Orthodox, or others is a reality right around the corner. But one thing = 
seems sure: the friendly relations and mutual understanding which must necessarily 
precede any great reunion movement are being prepared and in some cases realized in 
our time. 


"Saint" Philomena I 





PThe recent decree of the Congregation of Sacred Rites ordering the removal of St. be 
Philomena from the list of canonized saints has caused some people anxiety. Bu’ ab 
it should clearly indicate the concern of the Church for the purity of divine : 
worship and for the true foundation upon which the devotional life of the faith ul (N 
must rest. 


It has always been well known to historians that there is no mention of S*. 


Philomena in any source relating to the age which she is supposed to have lived 
Devotion to St. Philomena in modern times dates from 1802 when excavations were 
being made in Rome in the catacomb of St. Priscilla. A tomb was found which 
seemed to have been that of a martyr who suffered during the persecution of 
Diocletian (284-305). Since the name Philomena was discovered on the earthenwa 
Slabs closing the grave it was assumed that the martyr was a young maiden of th 
name. 

Unfortunately, these facts became the basis of a completely fictitious 
account of the life of St. Philomena, filled in with details reported from an 
alleged private revelation and composed by a priest in Mugnano in the diocese of 
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Nola in Italy. This spurious document had the effect of placing its central 
figure in a historical setting which was completely incapable of critical 
verification. The relics which had been excavated in Rome were transferred to 
Mugnano and Pope Leo XII presented the Church in this city with the earthenware 
slabs which had been found in the excavations. Some years later Pope Gregory XVI 
approved a feast of St. Philomena for limited observance. It seems beyond 
guestion that these official directives proceeded from assumptions which subse- 
ent investigation has proved to be completely false. 
On the other hand, there was never any official process in which the person 
alled Philomena was declared to be a saint. All that can be said is that 
yotion to St. Philomena was imprudently allowed to develop in the absence of 
eliable evidence that would establish the personal identity and the historic 
‘rroundings of the one around whom it is centered. 





nurch and State in Spain 


From the controlled press of Spain not much news about internal political 
ditions gets to the outside world. What is the relation of the Franco regime to 
Catholic Church in Spain? 
The present Spanish State proclaims itself an officially Catholic State. 
relations with the Church are inspired by a general harmony. The State strives, 
by and large, to make its laws in accordance with the principle of Christian 
morality. 

This general harmony and understanding between Church and State does not mean 
that one is identified with the other. In fact, there are sharp differences between 
Church and State on a number of issues. 

One of the issues is the question of freedom of the press. Back in 1950 the 
Cardinal Primate of Spain deplored the controlled press and said that the "desirable 
situation of a press at once free and responsible is what one expects from a society 
that is Christian and civilized." 

Another area of disagreement concerns the trade unions. In Spain the unions 
are State organizations and thus the membership does not have the confidence in these 
unions which they would have in a union which they freely joined. 

However, the last twenty years have witnessed a great spiritual renewal 
among Spanish Catholics. This spiritual atmosphere has shown itself in a large 
increase in vocations for the priesthood and the religious life. Another evidence 
is the widespread growth of the apostolate known as Opus Dei--an association of 
laymen and women who, without becoming religious, consecrate themselves to God and 
live in the midst of the world striving for Christian perfection. 





Is Total Abstinence Puritanical? 


>An idea current among a great many Catholics in this country is that total 
abstinence from alcohol is an ideal which is puritanical or Protestant. 

"Actually, however," writes John C. Ford, S.J., in What About Your Drinking? 
(New York: Paulist Press, 75 cents), "the Catholic total abstinence movement, in 
this country and elsewhere, has had the highest approval of the Church and her 
theologians." 

Father Ford cites these words of Pope Leo XIII on the subject: We esteem 
worthy all commendation the noble resolve of your pious associations by which they 
age themselves to abstain totally from every kind of intoxicating drink. Nor 
it all be doubted that this determination is the proper and truly efficacious 
iedy for this very great evil; that so much more strongly will all be induced to 
this bridle upon appetite by how much the greater are the dignity and influence 

hose who give the example. 

Total abstinence from alcoholic drinks is not obligatory on everyone. But 
ier the circumstances that prevail in many parts of society today, the practice 
otal abstinence becomes a very appropriate way of practicing in oneself and 

uraging in others the virtue of sobriety. 
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Some Difficulties 


a sinner, awaiting his turn to enter the 
sacred tribunal of penance, saw Satan 
approach and heard him say that he had 
come to make restitution. Being asked what 
he would restore, Satan said, “I have come 
to restore Shame; for it was shame that I stole 
from you to make you shameless in sinning; 
and now I have come to restore it to you, to 
make you ashamed to confess your sins.’ 
Indeed, shame is one of the principal 
causes keeping persons from the tribunal of 
God’s mercy. Some think their sins so out- 
rageous that the priest would be shocked; 
that he might recognize their voice or see 
them in the confessional and thus they would 
be mortified; that no one ever committed 
such sins before. As to the priest, there is no 
need to worry over shocking him. Like the 
new watches on the market today, priests are 
shockproof. Chances are you could never tell 
him anything in the confessional that he has 
not heard a thousand times before. As to the 
danger of the priest recognizing your voice 
or seeing you in the confessional, I would 
say that this is rather remote. 


. is an old legend to the effect that 


ost confessionals today have the little 
Menitiea opening covered so that recog- 
nizing the penitent is nigh into impossible. 
This sort of thinking would be minimized if 
we would keep in mind that this is essentially 
the Sacrament of Penance. We have offended 
God by our sins; shall we shrink from 
the shame it costs us to confess to man 
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the sins we have committed without shanie 
in the sight of an All-Holy-God? 

Fear of telling grave sins because we are 
under the illusion that we are the first or the 
last to have committed such sins is utter 
nonsense. The confessor has spent upward of 
four long years studying moral theology, and 
every species of sin—its nature, gravity, and 
remedy—has been examined, discussed, and 
treated. I often wonder where such people 
think priests come from. To be sure, they do 
not drop out of the skies. They went to 
grammar school, went to high school, th ley 
engaged in sports, went to the high sch: vol 
proms, did all the other things normal boys 
and young men do. 


the same as other Catholics. And now as 
priests, they still go to confession. In fact, 
Canon 125 of the Code says they should fre- 
quently approach the Sacrament of Penance. 
Bishops, priests, Sisters, even the Pope, are sot 
excused from the reception of the Sacram ut 
of Penance. 

Withholding what we consider a particu- 
larly grave sin in the confessional from { ar 
of what the priest might say to us, or from 
shame, is to render the confession a sacrilee. 
I remember from childhood one of those “ 1¢ 
Sister said” stories, about a man who went to 
confession. It seems that the priest was giv n 
a special privilege of seeing the mortal sis 
as serpents leaving the man’s soul one by ove. 
Ten such snakes left the man’s soul but there 


é a themselves had to go to confession 
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Fear and scrupulosity sometimes prevent 


Catholics from making a good Confession 


but each can be overcome if the penitent grasps 


the true concept of the Sacrament of Penance 


of Confession 


by CHARLES HUGO DOYLE 


yas one more grave sin which the man was 
too ashamed to confess, so he didn’t tell it. 
Taking him at his word that there were no 
more sins, the priest gave him absolution. 
Then the priest beheld the ten serpents re- 
turning to the man’s soul one after another, 
plus an eleventh—the sin of sacrilege. Even as 
children it was easy for us in that catechism 
class to understand that when we deliberately 
withhold a mortal sin in our confession, all the 
sins we told are still on our soul, plus an extra 
one, the sin of sacrilege. 


T. BONIFACE has these words for those 
Sino from shame conceal mortal sins they 
ought to confess: “If we conceal our sins, 
God will reveal them. It is much better to 
confess our sins to one man, than in that 
terrible judgment to be accused and abased 
before heaven, earth and hell, not for our 
amendment, but for our eternal punishment.” 

In place of fear of confessing our grave 
sins to a priest who might know us and think 
less of us for it, we ought to develop the 
fecling that, in the priest, we have a most 
wonderful friend. 


t was this very thought which captured the 
D sgaas ain of Leibnitz, the famous 
German philosopher who was very much a 
1on-Catholic, and wrung from him these 
words: This whole work of sacramental 
penance is indeed worthy of the Divine 
Wisdom and if aught else in the Christian 
dispensation is meritorious of praise, surely 


— 
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it is this wondrous institution. For the neces- 
sity of confessing one’s sins deters a man from 
committing them, and hope is given him who 
may have fallen again after expiation. The 
pious and prudent confessor is in very deed a 
great instrument in the hands of God for 
man’s regeneration. For the kindly advice of 
God's priest helps man to control his passions, 
to know the lurking places of sin, to avoid the 
occasions of evil doing, to restore ill-gotten 
goods, to have hope after depression and 
doubt, to have peace after affliction, in a 
word, to remove, or at least to lessen all evil, 
and if there is no pleasure on earth like unto a 
faithful friend, what must be the esteem a 
man must have for him, who is in very deed a 
friend in the hour of direst need? 


HAT must that person do who has will- 

fully concealed a mortal sin in one or 
more past confessions? Well, he must confess 
the sin and tell the confessor in how many 
confessions he has concealed it. Also he must 
again accuse himself of all the mortal sins he 
mentioned in his bad confessions. When a 
person has a long row of buttons on a dress 
and she misses one button, noticing only when 
she is all finished that the dress is uneven at 
the bottom, she has to unfasten all the buttons 


until she arrives at (Cont. on page 22) 





From the Forthcoming Book 
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© 1961 By Charles Hugo Doyle 
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by JOSEPH J. MacINNIS 


MUST have been about eight or nine when I 

first saw the great sand bar. I had been sent 

to my grandmother’s in the country for two 

months in the summer. About a mile from her 
house by a path through pine woods and along a 
shore of a bay was the sand bar. 

I remember clearly the first day the sand bar 
became a part of my childhood interest. It was 
three days after I had come from the city to the 
farm. 

“I'm going to take a little walk,” I said, “with 
Hap.” Hap was the Scotch collie who by this time 
had become my friend. 

“Don't be too long,” my grandmother said. “And 
watch out for snakes and don’t go near the water.” 

It was a perfectly delightful day in early July. 
The first part of the walk was downhill through a 
hay field. The ripe hay had a pleasant smell and 
here and there in the hay were daisies and wild 
strawberries. 

Further down, after climbing a_barbed-wire 
fence, which had hunks of Hap’s hair in the lower 
barbs, we came to a field of grazing cows. One of 
the cows in the distance carried a bell around its 
neck that tinkled. Hap ran ahead and sniffed the 
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ground and barked in utter delight to be in charg: 
of such an expedition. 

Suddenly the path led into a forest of pines. Her 
the ground was soft and easy underfoot with yea: 
of pine needles and cones cushioning each step. Th 
aroma of the pines sped my steps. The trees san 
a low murmuring song as the wind moved throug! 
the forest and as the water grew near. 

Soon the bay with its white crested waves an: 
the eternal sound of moving water appeared throug 
the trees. I broke into a run. There was the wid 
expanse of bay, and stretched all round about it, lik 
a giant horseshoe, was a sand bar about two mil 
long. I knew that if not now, on some day soon, 
would explore that sand bar from one end to th 
other. 

About a week later I started out early in th 
morning with Hap. It was a bright day but with 
lively wind blowing. We ran all the way throug! 
the hay field, now new mown, then over the fen« 
into the pasture, then through the pine forest. 

At last I stood on the bank overlooking th 
bay. Again it was a godly day. Everything in natur 
was joyous. I was enchanted by the great wave 
that rushed white-capped along until they crashe: 
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against the sand bar. Far across the bay to the 
north were red cliffs. Above the cliffs were 
rectangular fields dotted with little farmhouses and 
barns. In one field a farmer with a team was cutting 
hay. On the right where the sand bar began was the 
little parish church of St. Mary’s with its white spire. 
Below the church were the headstones of the 
raveyard. Three of these crosses, I had been told, 
ere markers of the graves of my granfather and 
his parents. This fact gave me a kinship with the 
hole scene. Outside the graveyard fence, in un- 
onsecrated ground, two or three persons who died 
utside the Church were buried, near the cliff over- 
ooking the water. Rumor had it that sometimes in 
he spring their coffins and sometimes some of their 
hones were exposed to view. There was also a story 
bout Angus Morrison’s three young daughters who 
were drowned one night while crossing the sand 
har. On stormy nights in the fall people crossing to 
the north side claimed they heard the three of them 
nging above the roar of the waves. Old Angus 
himself would never cross the bar alone at night for 
fear of hearing strange sounds or seeing strange 
sights. 


REMEMBER how I ran along the sand bar on bare 
feet making marks in the sand which the waves 
would wash away. For a while we were followed 
by a whole family of dancing sandpipers. At the 
center of the sand bar the waves struck with their 
full force. On calm days in the summer it was 
possible to cross with a horse and wagon all the way 
to the other side. But it was more fun to run and 
listen to the waves which seemed to have come all 
the way across the ocean from the Scottish Hebrides 
to this bay of the Bras d’Or Lakes in New Scotland. 

Before the summer was over I did see the sand 
bar after a storm. The sound of the waves bore a 
strange echo of tragedy. On the way to the sand bar 
I had seen a hawk circling around in the act of 
sighting a fish for destruction. In an instant he 
crashed to the water and slowly moved off at half 
speed with the fish in his talons. The hawk seemed to 
have the speed of the lightning which had flashed 
and roared the night before as I covered my head 
under the blankets while my grandmother ran 
from room to room with holy water. 


lp morning the sand bar was covered with kelp, 
sea shells, and other things carried in by the 
storm. Hap ran ahead to bark at some crows which 


had gathered at a spot on the beach. In a little while 
| came to the spot. It was the body of a young deer 
which had been cast up on the shore. My joy was 
stilled at the sight of death. Already flies and insects 
were working on it and its side was half open. I 
iniagined that this young stag had crashed over a sea 
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cliff during the storm and had plunged into the bay 
and was then washed ashore. 

An incident in which I was to be an eye witness 
occurred on the weekend before I left for home. 
It was a brisk clear day in late August. About a half 
a mile from the cliff where the pine woods ended 
I could see an old red row boat out of which two 
boys were fishing. I was to have gone fishing with 
them but I had come back to the sand bar too late in 
the afternoon. I hollered to them to try to get their 
attention but they did not hear me. 

The wind was getting stronger by now and the 
boat was rocking about in the choppy waters. | 
started to walk around towards the part of the sand 
bar to which the boat was drifting. Suddenly I heard 
shouts for help. The red boat with the two boys in it 
had turned over. They were a long way from shore. 
Even if they could swim, it didn’t seem that they 
could reach the shore. 

During the summer I had learned to swim but in 
such a way that after every ten strokes overhand my 
foot would strike the bottom and Id be off the 
ground again for ten more strokes. 

I still remember the strange feeling that sounds 
through your insides when you were challenged to 
save a fellow human being from death. I ran around 
the sand bar to the spot nearest where the boat was 
drifting with the two boys clinging to the bottom of 
the boat. 


VHE sun was now reddening the western horizon 
Tos the drifting boat with the small hands still 
clinging on appeared like a picture in a colored 
lantern slide. The eerie light beat on the waves and 
was reflected from them with blinding strength. 

If they could only hold out a little longer they 
would be in water where they could wade to shore. 

I began to run out into the water as far as I could 
stand without going beyond my depth. Trying to 
peer out towards the bay was difficult and blinding. 
My throat became dry with the feeling of help- 
lessness. Now I could see but one pair of hands still 
holding onto the boat. I shouted encouragement. 

When the lone survivor drifted in towards me 
I was able to help him to shore and to the priest's 
house at the top of the hill. 

A group of volunteers were got together to drag 
the bay for the drowned boy. I stayed in the search 
boat holding one end of the grappling hooks until 
nearly dawn. My eyes were slits of weariness. Just 
at about the time we were ready to abandon the 
search for a few hours rest, we caught the floating 
body. It was in about thirty feet of ice cold water. 

I discovered much on the sand bar that summer. 
I tried to remember only the joyful things but every 
now and then I found myself thinking of the sad 
things. This condition has prevailed right to the 


present day. 
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Msgr. Willebrands and Fr. Boyer on their arrival at Idlewild 


VERY May, Graymoor, in the interests of its 

religious unity vocation, invites its sons to re- 

turn to headquarters, give talks and listen to 

talks on unity subjects, meet with other inter- 
ested priests, and otherwise partake of one another’s 
mutual interest in and knowledge of the world’s 
religious situation in order to see more deeply the 
vocation he has received from Graymoor’s Founder, 
Father Paul. 

This year, the Graymoor Conference on Christian 
Unity was far and away the most ambitious and 
successful meeting ever held. If you, the reader, had 
been present at Graymoor on Tuesday afternoon, 
May 2, and Wednesday morning, May 3, you would 
have seen, besides the arrival of nearly 30 Graymoor 
priests from various outside places, the coming of 
about 80 priests from many dioceses and various 
religious orders, to take part in the three-day confer- 
ence which began on Wednesday morning, May 3. 

Up came the sun clearly and beautifully on 
Wednesday morning, seeming to prefigure the spirit- 
ual ardor and intellectual clarity which would char- 
acterize the conference. The Father General, in the 
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Between conferences a group gathers around Msgr. Lally of Bostc 


Chapel of Our Lady of the Atonement, under whos 
protection everything was placed, offered up th 
Solemn Mass “Pro Unitate” (for Unity), and preach« 
eloquently on the topic “Prayer and Christian Unit) 


Immediately after the Mass, the three priests wh 
had come from Europe to participate—namely, th 
Very Rev. Msgr. J.G.M. Willebrands of the Nethe: 
lands, secretary of the Secretariat for Promotin 
Christian Unity; the Rev. Charles Boyer, S.J., « 
Rome, president of Unitas Association and editor « 
the ecumenical publication Unitas; and the Re 
Bernard Leeming, S.J., of Heythrop College, O 
ford, England, correspondent of the Secretariat, we! 
to New York City to attend a press conference. 

At 4 p.m. that same afternoon, Rev. Edwar 
Hanahoe, S.A., National Director, Chair of Unit 
Apostolate, who had returned from a six-month visi 
to Rome where he had served as a consultor to th 
Secretariat, delivered the opening paper of the con 
ference. He outlined the theological principles upo' 
which the Unity Octave has been conducted. Thi 
was followed by Rev. Bede MacEachen, S.A., whos 
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Father Gustave Weigel, S.J. and Father Edward Hanahoe, S.A. huddle 


interesting paper told the story of the origin of the 
Unity Octave. 

Wednesday evening was devoted to the discus- 
sion of questions concerning the Orthodox Churches 
of the East. Rev. Paul Mailleux, S.J., Director, Rus- 
sian Center, Fordham University, reviewed recent 
Eastern opinions on the Primacy of the Holy See. 
Then there followed a discussion of the religious 
situation in Russia today. Rev. Leopold Braun, A.A., 
who led this discussion, was for many years Chap- 
lain to the Diplomatic Corps in Moscow. 

Never perhaps have so many ecumenical topics 
been discussed by so many skilled theologians in 
one day as was done at Graymoor on Thursday, 
May 4. Beginning at 9 a.m., when Rev. Charles 
Boyer, S.J., took the podium, and continuing through 
successive papers by Rev. Walter M. Abbott, S.]., 
Rev. Gustave Weigel, S.J., Rev. Shawn Sheehan, 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. J.G.M. Willebrands, Rev. Bernard 
Leeming, S.J., Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.Ss.R., 
just about every phase of the question relating to 
Church Unity came under consideration. 

At 12:30 p.m. the Award Dinner, at which Father 
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Rev. Paul Mailleux of Fordham Russian Center speaks on Orientals 


elon Christian Unity 


Charles Boyer, S.J., was presented the Father Paul 
of Graymoor Award, took place in the large Friary 
refrectory in the new St. Pius X Seminary. Words of 
welcome were given to all the guests by Father 
Alexander Beaton, the Guardian, who was intro- 
duced by Father Theophane Murphy, who acted as 
toastmaster. The principal speaker was Monsignor 
Francis J. Lally, editor of The Pilot, of Boston, who 
spoke on the “Religious Climate in America Today.” 

On Thursday evening three speakers, the Very 
Rev. Msgr. Charles J. McManus, director of St. 
Patrick’s Information Center, Manhattan; the Rev. 
John B. Sheerin, C.S.P., editor of The Catholic 
World, and the Rev. Sebastian Miklas, O.F.M.Cap., 
of Capuchin College, Washington, D.C., participated 
in a communications session. The topics were the 
Information Center, Journalism, and Radio and 
Television. 

Finally, on Friday, an emminently successful 
three days came to a conclusion with a morning 
business meeting of Graymoor Friars and an after- 
noon panel for seminarians. Such was 1961's Gray- 
moor Conference on Religious Unity. Tt 
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ORDINATION At Rome’s 
Russian College, Bishop 
Andrew Katkov ordains 
Casimir Gryckiewicz, S.A. 
to the priesthood 





age 


GOSPEL The book con- 
taining the words of 
Christ is elevated before 
the reading of the gospel 


takes place 
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MASS PREPARATIONS 
Next day at the altar of 
the Tomb of St. Peter, 
Father Casimir readies the 
materials for the 









VW Father Casimir Gryckiewicz of the Gray 


moor Friars became a priest and offered his firs 


Mass several weeks ago, his mother and fathe: 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Gryckiewicz of New Britain 


} 


Conn., were present. They had made the trip 


Rome in order to be with their son on these happy 


days. 

The ordination took place in the Oriental Rit 
Several weeks previous, at the Monastery of Grott 
ferrata, one hour’s drive from Rome, the ordinati: 
to the Deaconate took place. The ceremony at whic 
Father Casimir became a priest was carried out 
the Pontifical Russian College in Rome by Bish« 
Katkov, who was born in Irkutsk, Siberia. 

Father Casimir, who is the first Graymoor Fri: 
to be ordained in the Oriental Rite, celebrated h 
first Liturgy at the historic Tomb of St. Peter. 

The offering of the Oriental Liturgy at the Ton 
of St. Peter by this young Graymoor Friar symboliz« 
the interest of the Friars in the reconciliation of Ea: 
and West at the throne of the successor of St. Pete 
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COMMUNION Along with 
the Offertory and 
Consecration, the 
Communion is, in every 
rite, an essential 

Mass act 


HIS MOTHER RECEIVES 
Fr. Casimir gives the 
Eucharist under both 

species to his mother, 

Mrs. Helen Gryckiewicz 
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CONSECRATION The 
young priest is about 
to speak words which 
will change bread and 

wine into Christ's 
Body and Blood 


Lourdes’ Unique Vigilers 
Continued from page 9 

girl. She had cancer of the eye. She 
and her mother flew on a Lourdes pil- 
grimage before entering the hospital. 
A lucky series of delays postponed the 
operation; the cancer went away. 

Amazingly despite every variety of 
weather every one of the 10,000 has 
returned. There have not been either 
accidents or disasters. However, it 
must be admitted that three remained 
longer in Lourdes—two wealthy per- 
sons and the third a laborer, who fell 
ill there. 

What led to the All Night Vigils? 
Who is the personality behind it? In 
two words—Henrietta Bower. Mrs. 
Bower is a_ strong, pleasant-faced 
woman of powerful character and a 
born organizer. Command runs in her 
family, one of England’s noblest. 

Lord Strickland, her father, gov- 
erned Tasmania, Western Australia 
and New South Wales, where the 
young Henrietta lived in comfort, 
nursed by nurses and educated by 
governesses. After studying at Sacred 
Heart convents in Malta and England, 
she married Commander Robert T. 
Bower. Their family consists of seven 
daughters and one son. Commander 
Bower, a British Naval officer in the 
First and Second World Wars, was a 
Member of Parliament. Henrietta, 
who is an expert conversationalist 
over the telephone, devotes her life to 
her family and the popular vigils. 
How does she bring up eight children, 
go to Mass every day and promote 
her Lourdes brain-child, I wondered? 

“My social life has disappeared 
ever since the vigils started,” she 
quickly explained. “There’s no time 
for hobbies. Some evenings I work to 


two a.m. Whenever I’m not with my 
family it’s the Lourdes pilgrimages. 
They're the most consoling thing I’ve 
ever done.” 

Twenty-five years ago a chance 
trip to the famous British shrine Wal- 
singham led to the present-day 
Lourdes vigils. Because in her opinion 
she had been overly occupied with 
politics, Henrietta later decided to 


WALTON OF AVON 


Where can I find a fishing rod, 
Some worms, a pair of blue jeans, 
A Sherlock Holmes cap with visor 
And a happily flowing stream? 


With these I would sit 

Protected from glare or sudden shower 
And from the world’s noise 

And fish and read. 


I would read all of Shakespeare 
From the plays to the sonnets. 
And at King Henry’s ode to sleep 
I would not, would not, would not 
sleep. 
—ERNEST WYNN 
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enter the field of Catholic charities. 
She remembers, “Because I had no 
devotion to Our Lady I knew there 
was something wrong. On the Wal- 
singham trip I prayed to Our Lady 
for real devotion to her, I said, ‘1 
shall always be happy with Walsing- 
ham. Il send my _ children to 
Lourdes.’ ” 

Little did she ever guess that the 
second inspiration would take place 


in the heart of Moscow near Red 




















Write For Free Visitors’ Directory 


Visit Beautiful GRAYMOOR 


1961 PILGRIMAGE SEASON 
Sundays from June 4 through October 29 


DIALOGUE MASSES 11, 12, 12:45 
CONFESSIONS 11 A.M. TO 5 P.M. 
Devotions to St. Anthony, Sermon, Benediction-3 p.m. 


Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament after 12:45 Mass till 6 p.m. 
GRAYMOOR is 5 miles north of Peekskill, N. Y. on Rt. 9. 
Cafeteria open Sundays only. Parking area on grounds. 

BUSES LEAVE 
Port Authority Bus Terminal 41st & 8th Avenue, N.Y.C. 9:15 a.m. 
TICKETS at WINDOW 17; Buses Leave Graymoor at 4:00 p.m. 
Tel. LOngacre 5-0375 or LOngacre 4-8484 
In New Jersey call MArket 2-7000 (Public Service) 
For further information write: 
Fr. Guardian, S.A., Graymoor Friars, Garrison 3, N. Y. 
Telephone: GArrison 4-3671 
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Square in 1953. Because of her 
interest in children’s films, the Rus- 
sian government had invited her to 
study children’s films in the Russian 
capital. 

Only five minutes’ walk from _ thx 
Kremlin this lone Catholic fell on he 
knees in her hotel room. She said : 
rosary, asking Our Lady, “how bes 
to fight the evil of Communism?” Th: 
Virgin Mary’s reply proved to be Mrs 
Bower's first ever all night vigil t 
Walsingham, the famous old Englis! 
shrine where so many pilgrims hav: 
gone to pray to Mary. This was th 
first of such all night vigils. Woul 
this be a way of doing honor to Mai 
and of obtaining the blessing of he 
divine Son on a world torn by crises 

Setting to work, she gathered t 
gether friends, in person, over th 
*‘phone—for all night vigils in Grea 
Britain. Then they set forth for Mont 
martre, Paris, Fatima, Spain, and sox 
Lourdes. So new was the vigil that tl 
Lourdes officials would not allow 
them to use the crypt after one in th 
morning. Italian, French, German and 
Spanish visitors to Lourdes laughingly 
described them as the “impossible 
English.” Even the Secretary-Genera! 
of the Grotto, Canon Marty, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Bower’s daughter Eliz: 
beth, thought “we were a load of 
cranks.” But they persevered despit 
rain and wind, huddling together f: 
protection under the ramp arches 
leading to the Basilica. 

Gradually the opposition turned in- 
to admiration. Now the canon cheer- 
fully calls the vigilers “his best pil 
grims,” and best of all, the crypt 
now open for the vigilers througho 
the night. The Blessed Sacrament 
exposed. 

A good deal of the brain-work 
the Lourdes vigil scheme has been 
done by the “Holy Ghost” missionar 
Father Bernard Slevin. Mrs. Bow 
persuaded him to go on a trip th 
years ago, well before the group w: 
the honor of the crypt being open 
only for them. Returning to Brita 
he developed the present highly su-- 
cessful system of three groups. Ea 
devotes one hour at the Grotto, t 
Crypt and the Rosary Square, not ‘0 
mention sixty minutes free time | 
refreshment and private prayer. Sa\s 
Father Bernard, “Their fervor 
devotion is very edifying, their sin- 
cerity and behavior beyond reproac’:. 
Perhaps, this is the reason why tie 
Lourdes authorities are so kind 0 
them.” 

Where will All night Vigils spread 
to? They started in Britain, then ca))- 
tured the imagination of the Iris». 


Continued on page 22 
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A JAPANESE MISSIONARY’S DAY 


As YOU PROBABLY KNOW, a missionary 
has many things to keep him busy. 
And almost all he does seems very 
interesting to him. For example, I 
teach catechism to various people. 
This is somewhat different than at 
home, in that teaching pagans I am 
introducing them to Christian con- 
cepts and Christian principles for the 
first time. For these ideas even to 
begin to sink in, one must have un- 
limited patience. For though the 
pagan may be interested and even 
eager to Jearn, the thoughts are com- 
pletely new and difficult to grasp. 
Hence one must repeat and repeat 
and progress is slow. Also, in teach- 
ing catechism to the Catholics, one 
can never presume on their knowl- 
edge. Experience has shown me that 
while some have been Catholic since 
before I was born, their knowledge 
of the Faith is shallow. There are 
various reasons for this. Because of 
the distance from the church some 
have not been able to attend fre- 
quently and therefore were poorly 
instructed. Others for the same rea- 
son have forgotten many of the things 
they had learned. Again others have 
been poorly instructed because the 
missionary didn’t know the language 
sufficiently or because the catechist 
did not know the Faith fully. For 
these and other reasons the missioner 
with the help of Christ the Perfect 
Teacher, must work to ground them 
in the Faith and in the practices 
which will strengthen the Faith. 
Another thing important to the 
missionary here is the use he must 


































MISSIONS 


make of various parish associations 
and confraternities. These have im- 
portance wherever the church exists, 
I know. But since the Japanese peo- 
ple have, for centuries past, been 
dominated by a strong patriarchal 
system in family, work and national 
society, they feel especially lonely 
and cut off from their ancient cus- 
toms and traditions by becoming 
Catholics. Oftentimes a sincere and 
well-intentioned convert soon _ be- 
comes weak from the heavy burden 
of his obligations as a Catholic, unless 
he has the helping hand of others 
in a church association or society. 
For this reason the missionary in 
Japan has many activities such as 
the Association of Catholic Men, 
Catholic Ladies Society, the Young 
Men’s Association, the Young Wom- 
en’s Association, the Legion of Mary, 
the Catholic Teachers, the Catho- 
lic Students, Senior and Junior, etc., 
etc. And the priest can seldom ab- 
sent himself from these meetings or 
else they quickly fall apart. Also, he 
must usually give a spiritual talk or 
instruction at each of these meet- 
ings. 


MUST ALSO WATCH HIMSELF 


Of course the missionary must al- 
ways attend to his own study and 
never neglect his own spiritual life 
while taking care of all the other 
activities of pre-martial instructions, 
Marriages and Funerals, Baptisms, 
First Communions and Confirmations, 
keeping church records and making 
monthly reports, visiting the sick, etc. 
Again he is called upon to preach 





A street view in Japan shows a typical Oriental scene 
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Father Hyacinth Coirin of Paterson, N. J. 


on special occasions, to hear nuns’ 
confessions and give them retreat 
conferences in various languages. 


STORY OF A PARISHIONER 

In speaking of visiting the sick, I 
think the following story may be of 
interest. There is a woman parishion- 
er here about 68 years old. She is 
retired after teaching in a Catholic 
school for almost forty years. About 
seven years ago she developed can- 
cer of the aesophagus and had to 
have it removed. Since then she has 
left the house only to go to the 
hospital. She is fed only liquid foods 
through a small tube entering directly 
into her stomach. For that reason she 
could not receive Our Blessed Lord 
in Holy Communion. This grieved 
her greatly, but she bore this sacri- 
fice with patience. Now, by the per- 
mission of the Bishop, I am permit- 
ted to give her a very small particle 
of the Host. I drop it inte the tube 
and insert water with a large hypo- 
dermic needle. She is now receiving 
Our Blessed Lord every month and is 
very happy. Soon I hope to celebrate 
Holy Mass in her home. 













Many other incidents in the daily 
life of a missioner in Japan help to 
inspire him with the wonders of 
God’s grace. If it is he who plants, 
it is God Who gives the increase. 
The questions of little children, the 
sacrifices of men and women, the 
inspiration of old people all make the 
priest’s life an interesting task under 
God. 

These are some of the activities 
at my Mission of St. Anthony in 
Shinohara, Yokohama. And to be 
sure, they are my happiness. Please 
keep me in your prayers. t 

—Fr. Hyacinty, S.A. 

















Lourdes’ Unique Vigilers 
Continued from page 20 

For a Shannon native in Lourdes 
spotted their illuminated sign “Iles 
Britanniques All Night Vigil” sub- 
sequently wrote Mrs. Bower and 
launched the scheme there. In fact 
the Irish, never to be outdone by the 
British, presently fly to Lourdes in 
jets whereas the English merely travel] 
by propeller craft. 

In Kenya, Central Africa, there are 
vigilers too. In the midst of the Mau 
Mau Terrorism of 1952 these Africans 
congregated in a mud-hut church to 
pray for protection. Currently they do 
so the first Saturday of every month. 
Citizens of the Mediterranean isle of 
Malta have commenced all night 
vigils, while the British pilgrims have 
flown to Dachau, the Munich 
Eucharistic Congress and Rome, on 
special vigils. In the Holy City, the 
Pope blessed their banner in front of 
St. Peter’s. 

In light of the speed that Henrietta 
Bower (“Speed speed... 
always,”) operates, the Bishop of 
Lourdes’ dream of world-wide vigils 
may be achieved sooner than ex- 
pected. In Christmas of 1960, the 
energetic Mrs. Bower went as a 
foreign correspondent to Australia for 
her sister's newspaper “The Times” 
of Malta. After four days she won an 
appointment with Australian Cardinal 
Gilroy, got His Eminence’s permis- 
sion for the first Australian vigil in 
Sydney. Following her return the 
enthusiastic Aussies sponsored a sec- 
ond and bigger one. 550 pilgrims 
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Prayer and Unity 


In the sermon of the Solemn 
Mass which opened the recent 
Graymoor Conference of Christian 
Unity, the Father General stated 
that without prayer all efforts for 


Christian unity were futile. In 
speaking these words, he spoke the 
mind of the Church. 

Christian reunion, the Church 
realizes, necessitates active work 
with and among the separated 
brethren in the forms of dialogues, 
conferences, printed material. But 
the spiritual powerhouse which ac- 
tivates these procedures is prayer. 
Just as a hugh building cannot be 
comfortably heated unless it has 
fuel, so does any movement to- 
ward Christian unity need the fuel 
of prayer to effect successfully its 
aim. 

The Church, in its wisdom and 
experience, is ever aware that if 
all are to be one, all must pray to 
be one. This prayer must be offered 
not only with a desire for reunion 
but with the conviction that 
through God’s graces the great 
return will come about. It is be- 
cause of this that the Church has 
wholeheartedly encouraged such 
prayer movements as the Chair of 
Unity Octave. 

The reunion of the separated 
brethren to the Fold of Peter 
should be the concern not just of 
the clergy but of every Catholic. 
In our conviction that the Catholic 
Church is the one, true Church, we 
should earnestly desire to incor- 
porate our brethren into it; in our 
charity, we should seek to make it 
a reality. The average Catholic 
person, due to his circumstances 
and vocation in life, cannot seek 
such a reality in the many ways 
the clergy can. But they can do 
their share through prayer—by 
praying for the success of the com- 
ing General Council which, though 
not strictly a Council for Unity, 
will, as Cardinal Bea says, “by its 
very existence encourage a return 
to the Church.” 

It seems that the time is most 
opportune for a world-wide inter- 
est in the spiritual unity of all 
people. The dissatisfaction of mil- 
lions with their present condition 
is well known. The unfortunate 
spread of Communism is a cause 
of alarm. The growth of world- 
wide communications is an oppor- 
tunity for learning the pulse of the 
whole world. If with all this move- 
ment, we also have a great move- 
ment of prayer ascending to God, 
there will be cause for great hope. 

—THomMas McGuINNESS 
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streamed in from 130 Sydney sub- 
urbs, some coming from 150 miles. 

What chances are there for Ameri- 
can vigilers? According to Mrs. Bower 
the first American vigilers may be in 
Lourdes this year. Several Americans 
hope to start a U.S. night of adoration. 

The enthusiasm of the pilgrims 
themselves has spread the ever- 
increasing interest in vigils. A good 
example is charming, curly-haired 
Michael “Mike” Owens from London. 
26-years-old, a student nurse, so ex- 
cited is he over the vigils that he 
persuades his friends to go. Living in 
a one-room boarding house he saves 
money every week for his vigil trips. 
They cost $39 or $45, depending 
whether it be mid-week or the week- 
end. Smilingly he says, “I love Our 
Lady. Lourdes is a special spot she 
chose. I feel my strength is renewed 
there when I go. In 1950 I went as a 
stretcher case, suspected of T.B. and 
spitting blood. I subsequently re- 
covered. This will be my ninth all 
night vigil to Lourdes, and 13th trip 
to Lourdes. This is what God wants 
me to do.” 

“Mike” Owens hopes to become a 
qualified nurse, then in the future 
“enter the religious life.” At Lourdes 
he prays for hours at the Grotto, 
his arms often painfully outstretched 
in penance. 

There is pretty Catherine Dee, a 
South Wales civil servant. She 
laughed, “I hope to get a vigil going 
from Cardiff. Why do I go? For de- 
votion to Our Blessed Lady. The 
other pilgrimages are holidays com- 
pared with the Lourdes vigil. The 
amazing thing is you feel better than 
on the other ones.—I feel pretty good 
now.” 

The spiritual director, Father 
Thomas Quinn, 37, happily confessed 
on flying into England, “I am dead 
beat. Everybody is very tired. Up to 
12 o'clock was toughest. After mid- 
night Mass I felt better. The pilgrims 
are very friendly. I hope I'll be going 
soon.” 





Some Difficulties of Confession 
Continued from page 13 

the one she missed. The same holds 
true in the case of a bad confession. 
God forbid, but say that a person 
made a bad confession five years ago, 
now is in danger of death, and wants 
to make her peace with God; she 
would in this case have to tell the 
priest she made a bad confession five 
years ago, tell the sin she concealed 
at that time, announce how often she 
spproached the Sacrament in that 
five-year period, and confess again 


Continued on page 28 
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OF THE MONTH 


The Morality of Gambling 


QUESTION: I am a recent convert. May I ask what is the correct position 
on gambling and betting? I was taught as a child that both are wrong, but 
it seems that the Catholic Church encourages such things as bingo, games 
of chance at bazaars, and raffles. Can you help me out in my confusion? 

Mrs. J. Johnson, Newark, N. J. 


ANSWER: Before I answer the question on gambling itself, Mrs. Johnson, 
may I first settle a matter which is perhaps in back of your confusion? 
Gambling and betting are not part of the Catholic way of life. In other words, 
no one has to accept these things as part of the requirements to be a 
‘atholic. However, before one becomes too critical of raffles and the like, it 
is well to examine what is meant by gambling. 


Is Gambling Wrong? 


But what about the morality of gambling? Is it right or wrong? I do 
iot think that we can answer that with a simple yes or no. Consider these 
two Cases: 

1) A neighborhood bridge club meets every Tuesday afternoon. To add 
to the interest of the game, a cake, provided by last week’s losers, is put up 
is a prize for this week’s winning team. 

2) A professional gambling house operates seven nights a week. It 
ittracts a clientele of avid gamblers whose passion for gambling often leads 
hem into serious conflicts with the law. 

Obviously there is a wide difference in the two cases. Yet isn’t the 
widge game for a cake prize just as much a form of gambling as the poker 
game for high stakes in the gambling casino? The circumstances naturally 
make a profound difference in any case, but if we can set aside all the 
arious elements involved and concentrate on the act itself of gambling, we 
an see that the pitting of skill against skill, as in a game, or the taking of 
chances, as in a raffle, is reasonable and legitimate. 


Moral Requirements 

Necessarily, the first condition for a just gamble is that the game, raffle, 
or operation be conducted fairly on both sides. Previous knowledge of the 
outcome, rigging the wheel, stacking the deck, bribery, and other deceits or 
frauds make the whole agreement or gamble wrong from the start. 

Secondly, one must have a clear title to the money wagered and must 
not be under obligation to use the money otherwise. How often the tempta- 
tion to bet on a “sure-thing” has led people to “borrow” another person’s 
funds or to use the money which should have gone into family support. 

A third condition is that the fever and excitement connected with 
gambling must be kept under reasonable control. If the lure of the gambling 
table or the race track has gotten a hold on one so that life is made up of 
the thoughts, breaths, and moments spent on a gambling wheel, a turned-up 
card, or a pounding of hoofs and heartbeats, gambling has become un- 
reasonable and an unfortunate, unrestrained passion. Compulsive gambling 
is just as much a sickness as compulsive drinking. 

Finally, for licit participation in gambling, one must avoid the vices 
that have throughout its history accompanied serious gambling: heavy 
drinking, fighting, stealing, and other assorted injustices against God, self, 
and neighbor. 


The Right Side of Gambling 


Like it or not, we are constantly involved during life with gambles of one 
sort or another. The investor buying stock, the man going into business for 
himself, the vacationer setting out for fun and frolic are all gamblers in a 
ense. Who knows whether the stock market will go up, the business boom, 
r the sun shine? 

What seems to be important, therefore, is not so much that we try to 
void as many chances as possible, sticking to the safer side at every turn, 
but rather that we become good gamblers in the business of life, taking on 
easonable odds, calculated risks, and prudent gambles. No one can win at 
every spin of the wheel of fortune but one can always try again with greater 
courage and fuller confidence. —FATHER Rocer, S.A. 
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Send Used Clothing: 


. Overcoats, topcoats 

. Suits, shirts, hats 

. Underwear, socks 

. Shoes, rubbers, gloves 
. Eyeglasses 


to: St. Christopher's Inn 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 


UhWNn — 











Mistakes Can Happen 


Please let us know: 


1. Whenever you receive more 
than one copy of THE LAMP. 


2. Whenever you fail to receive 


your copy of THE LAMP. 


Address: 


THE LAMP 


Peekskill, N. Y. 

















CAREER WITH GOD 


Have you thought of 
being A RELIGIOUS BROTHER? 
Work 

At 
Various 
Trades 
At 
Home 
Or 

The 





Foreign 


Missions 





For Further Information Write To: 
DIRECTOR OF BROTHERS’ VOCATIONS 
GRAYMOOR FRIARS 
Garrison 2, New York 
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St. Christopher’s 
Inn Expands 


the hundreds of men from 
every walk of life who over the 
past fifty years have come to 
Graymoor’s shelter for the home- 
less, St. Christopher’s Inn has been 
a refuge and a temporary respite 
from the sorry state of their daily 
life. Through the years no man 
has ever been turned away from 
the Inn, no matter what his race, 
creed or color. For the Inn stands 
as a monument to the charity of 
Father Paul, Graymoor’s Founder, 
who established it more than fifty 
years ago and who called the way- 
farers who came to him by the 
beautiful title of “Brothers Christo- 
pher.” To Father Paul these men 
were God’s beloved poor. They 
were truly “Christ-bearers” in the 
world. He would take care of them 
as best he could. With them he 
often shared his last crust of bread. 

This first poor building, inade- 
quate though it was, could cer- 
tainly be used as a shelter for my 
beloved “Christophers,” he thought. 
And when he first came to Gray- 
moor he proclaimed his _ tiny 
structure the first “St. Christopher's 
Inn” from which no man in need 
would ever be barred. 

Since that first Inn, four differ- 
ent buildings have been erected at 
Graymoor, each larger and more 
accommodating than the former. 
The second building was an old 
army barracks from a World War 
I Army Post. The third a Spanish 
mission style building and today 
we have a modern brick building 
which will accommodate some 200 
men. 

In order to care for the in- 
creasing number of men who ask 
for hospitality at the Inn, a new 
building called the Matt Talbot 
Reception Center has recently been 
completed at Graymoor. This new 
addition, which will increase the 
Inn’s capacity by 75, was dedicated 
on May 13. 

One of the spots at the Inn 
where many men stop to say a 
prayer is the shrine of St. Christo- 
pher. St. Christopher, a martyr of 
the. third century, is one of the 
most popular saints. His name 
which means “Christ Bearer” re- 
fers to the account told of him. He 
used to assist people across a river. 
One day he carried the Christ 
Child across, and his burden be- 
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came heavier at each step until it 
was almost unbearable, for Christ 
bore in his hands the weight of 
the world. Christ then identified 
himself by causing Christopher’s 
staff to grow into a fruit-bearing 
tree. 

Likewise St. Christopher's Inn 
carries on a work inspired by this 
great saint of travelers. God alone 
knows how many dejected in 
spirit, tired in body, and > even 
weary of life have come to the Inn 
at Graymoor and through the 
simple wholesome influence radiant 
there have found new courage to 
meet life and its problems. For 


some men the Inn has meant a. 


return to the practice of their 
religion, especially if they are 
Catholics. For others it has meant 
facing responsibility squarely and 
sharing the burden of society. For 
others it has meant a new outlook 
on life. But fox all it has-meant re- 
freshment of spirit, acquisition of 
peace, and hope for the future. 
The purpose of the Inn is to help 
men who are temporarily out of 
work or who seek to regain peace 
of mind and heart after becoming 
“down and out.” Thus the Inn is 
not a home for the aged, a hospital 
for the sick, or a sanatorium for 
the convalescing. The friars surely 
recognize the value and impor- 
tance of such works of mercy, but 
they have neither the equipment 
nor the personnel to deal with 


such special cases. It is true, how- — 


ever, that if a Brother Christopher 
is sick he receives medical aid and 
hospital care. In fact more than 
forty-five of these men have died 
at Graymoor and bécause they had 
no known relatives, they are buried 
in the Friars’ cemetery. t 

Romanus Dunne, S.A. 
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LETTERS to the Editor 


Praise and Suggestions 

Dear Editor: THe Lamp has improved 
vastly in the last year both in format 
and material. I have been much gratified 

Almost all our “good” Catholic period- 
icals have improved in format and 
material. In them are to be found ex- 
cellent articles in both sociological and 
theological matters. There has been a 
marked drop in the “saccharine” ap 
proach to matters of Faith, Saints and 
God. It takes time for the public t 
appreciate this and you must confes 
that much of the various “Catholic read- 
ing” so called has been deplorable. Tru: 
the Lord has said, “Suffer little children 
to come unto Me,” but I do think that 
He would also appreciate having u 
come to Him as aware and _ intelligent 
acceptants of His Truths. The Religiou 
heve too long catered to the wants of! 
the “good and simple souls” who, mos 
likely, are already saved by the ver 
fact of their unquestioning faith. It i 
the more complicated mind that need 
food and stimulation by having materia 
to really “chew” on. You must admi 
that much “Catholic” material publish 
is so much “mush” and not, actually, to 
well founded except by emotion et al. 

I do suggest, too, that more lay write: 
be asked to make contributions to th 
magazines. Not always “famous” on 
but just ordinary folk. Even though th: 
material might not be earth-shaking o 
literature as to construction, there a 
hundreds of matters which would touc! 
upon the lives of those who take th: 
magazines. Sometimes the “lay” ap- 
proach to some semi-religious matter cai 
be of untold value for it can be share 
or applied by another lay person. Some 
times a lay matter, either political o1 
theological, can be discussed by an un 
known lay person with at least th 
“average” if not the learned approac!l 

which might also serve a_ bette: 
purpose. 

Sincerely yours in the Holy Spirit, 

Verna Elizabeth Bean 
No. Wilkesboro, N. Car 


March Cover 
Dear Editor: Am I right: the Marcl 
cover picture is of a tinker family alon 
an Irish road? 
Mary McGin 
Lowell, Mass 
(Ed.—Yes. ) 


Drug Addiction 
Dear Editor: I was keenly interested i 
the article in the March Lamp on Dru 
Addiction. I thought Father Dani: 
Egan’s short article was wonderful. H 
was very practical and put the questior 
squarely where it belongs—in the will 
The modern concept is that these pe! 
sons cannot help themselves and so ther: 
is no guilt. If that were so, we could d 
as we please and then chaos woul 
follow. 

Fr. A. Glaser, S.J. 

Catholic Chaplaincy of Rikers Islan: 

Department of Correction 

City of New York 
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YOUTH OPPOSE SMUT 

BEFORE James Jackson Kilpatrick 
wrote The Smut Peddlers (Double- 
day, $4.50), he got himself on the 
mailing lists of most of the big 
dealers in pornography. Before very 
long his mail box was the target of 
i flood of obsenity ads and literature. 
He found out firsthand what a vast 
racket this industry is. 

The chief target of this barrage 
f books, photographs, records, and 
‘film are the nation’s teen-agers. A 
large portion of the smut distribution 
is geared to children and adolescents. 
Chree-fourths of the list on whom 
i. 700 million dollar a year business 
is based are youngsters from 11-18 
years of age. 

According to post-office estimates 
he amount of mail pornography has 
loubled in the past five years. It 
s estimated that more than one mil- 
lion teen-agers will receive obscene 
filth through the mails this year. 
Nearly all of this will be received 
unsolicited. 

Is anything being done about this? 
Last year the U.S. Post Office de- 
partment got 70,000 complaints from 
indignant parents. 

The teen-agers themselves, 
alarmed at the ceaseless flood of in- 
decency aimed at them, have also 
begun to protest. Thousands of teens 
from every part of the United States 
were questioned about the problem 
by a survey conducted at Purdue 
University. Here is how they lined 
up on the following two propositions 
presented to them: The sale and 
distribution of objectionable printed 
matter should be: 

prohibited entirely—40% 

limited to adult customers—27% 

limited to adult and teen-age cus- 

tomers—19% 

not prohibited or limited at all— 

11% 

Who should decide which books, 
movies, programs, etc., are to be 
limited or prohibited? 

(Teens were instructed to give 
more than one reply if they wished) 

A federal board or committee set 

up by Congress—41% 

A state group—23% 

A local citizens’ committee—23% 

A national committee of religious 

leaders from all faiths—27% 

Public opinion—32% 

Parents—20% 

No one—6% 

Whoever publishers or produces 

the material—13% 

Of course, the distinction between 
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good and evil is not something which 
depends on a majority vote. A human 
being, by using his reason, can be 
sure of what is right and what is 
wrong. However, man by himself is 
not the creator of moral value. 
Whether something is right or wrong 
depends on the nature of the act. 
And the nature of the act is always 
the same. 


DEMORALIZING INFLUENCE 

A respected psychiatrist, the fa- 
ther of a family, looked over a col- 
lection of magazines and_ photo- 
graphs seized by police in a 
Cincinnati store frequented by chil- 
dren of nearby public and parochial 
grade schools. The articles and pic- 
tures, he said, “definitely tend to- 
ward the moral degeneration of 
adolescents and school children, and 
of adults who are sexually imma- 
ture.” 

“Young people,” he told the court, 
“often get their first instruction in 
sex through such _ publications—and 
sex, instead of being something God- 
given and beautiful, is seen as some- 
thing base.” 

The true fact is that, even where 
it still survives, a good home educa- 
tion is no longer enough to with- 
stand the tremendous demoralizing 
pressure to which our children are 
now being submitted. 


”» 


WAYS OF FIGHTING BACK 

There are a number of ways in 
which decent people can take steps 
to stop the spread of obscene litera- 
ture. One way is to inform the chief 
of police of the city or town about 
the presence of such literature on a 
stand in your town. Police authorities 
in many places are happy to hear that 
alert citizens are backing them up in 
their campaign for decency. It makes 
them feel that they are not alone and 
that they are on the right track in 
their clean-up work. 

But remember one important thing. 
Do not make your letters to the civic 
authorities or to the police a mere 
hostile criticism. Be positive. Attempt 
to be of help in the campaign. 

Some years ago a National Citizens 
for Decent Literature organization 
was formed, which principally acts to 
accumulate and disseminate informa- 
tion from and to all of its member 
communities. Technical assistance 
was provided in the form of bro- 
chures, pamphlets, etc., when re- 
quested. The national organization is 
set up under the chairmanship of Dr. 





Bernard Donovan, who is with the 
New York City Board of Education. 
The national organization _ reflects 
the community-wide interest and 
composition of CDL and should be a 
very effective bulwark against the 
flood of obscenity in the coming 
years. 

Sometimes the question is asked: 
Is not the complaint that morals are 
at an all-time low a complaint that 


“has been made in every age? Is it 


not a perennial habit to make this 
complaint? Does not every genera- 
tion live under the delusion that the 
preceding one was a more honest 
and virtuous one? 

Not all generations are equally 
good or equally bad. Some have 
been worse or better than others. 
As Etienne Gilson writes in “The 
Breakdown of Morals and Christian 
Education”, the situation today is 
much different. The very idea that 
there is an objective distinction be- 
tween good and evil, and that man, 
by consulting his reason, can tell 
with certitude what is right and what 
is wrong, is today publicly discussed, 
subjected to a sharp critique and, as 
often as not, rejected as wholly de- 
prived of rational justification. This 
is something entirely different from, 
and much more serious than, any 
temporary relaxation or loosening of 
moral laws themselves. This is the 
denial of the very existence of such 
laws. The real trouble with our own 
times is not the multiplication of sin- 
ners, it is the disappearance of sin. 

This is why the group who pushed 
the paper-backed Lady Chatterleys 
under the ruse of an esthetic cause 
or under the ruse of freedom of the 
press would almost always have such 
a difficult time if they had to defend 
themselves by quoting chapter and 
verse. Actually, those who display 
learned leather-back first editions of 
cultural musts in their front window 
frequently carry on a rushing smut 
trade by way of the back door. 

One of the men who got many 
Americans on the move in a cam- 
paign against indecent literature is 
a young Cincinnati lawyer, Charles 
H. Keating, Jr. In his middle 30’s he 
is tall, athletic—a former All-Ameri- 
can swimmer—married, and the fa- 
ther of five children. No humorless 
Puritan or hot-eyed reformer, he pos- 
sesses a very keen sense of humor— 
but he doesn’t find anything funny 
about obscenity and _ pornography. 
Anyone who wants to find out about 
the campaign for decent literature 
may write to Charles H. Keating, 
Jr. Citizens for Decent Literature, 
3901 Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio. Tt 
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Your Last Will 
and Testament. 





“THEY'RE FIGHTING over the prop-. 
erty!” This is just what happens, 
in so many cases, when a person. 
dies without leaving a Will. It is’ 
a pity to read of the family con-. 


flicts, the bitterness created and 


the contesting law-suits which re- 


sult because the drawing up of a 
Will was put off until it was too 
late. 

Your lawyer gives you sound ad- 
vice when he suggests that you 
make a Will. You, too, will feel 
-more contented in knowing that 
‘you made a just and thoughtful 
disposition of your earthly goods 
-among those whom you loved and 
those who befriended you. 

It is praiseworthy also that you 
leave a special bequest to charity 
‘in thanksgiving to God for the 
‘blessings which you have received 
from Him during your lifetime. 
Cardinal Manning of England once 
‘remarked: “It is a poor Will that 
does not name Christ among the 
heirs.” You who are familiar with 
the world-wide missionary and 
charitable works of the Graymoor 


Friars have a blessed opportunity | 


_to help them continue their Christ- 
like work. Make a special bequest 
to them in your memory! 

You can make this known to us 
by filling in and mailing the form 
below: I devise and bequeath to 
the Franciscan Friars of the Atone- 
ment, Inc., Graymoor, Garrison, 


N. Y., the sum of 
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to use for any charity they see fit. 


NINE DAYS IN BUDAPEST 


“Budapest at night,” said my 
sweet faced guide, “always excites 
me.” Just why she found hard to 
explain, but anyone who visits this 
capital senses the reason. 

Darkness comes as a cloak. It 
mantles a city born to beauty but 
deglamorized by neglect. At night, 
pin specks of light garland the high 
hills on the Buda side of the 
Danube while the other bank— 
modern Pest—turns a proud profile 
toward the lamps of the city. The 
massive bridges that ribbon the 
river assume a winning litheness. 

At this moment, Budapest seems 
not bound by earth but suspended 
mysteriously on soft chains of light. 
You can think of the city then as a 
twinkling fairyland. 

In the reality of day, Budapest 
with its durable people but not so 
durable buildings and apartments, 
seeks notice too starkly. The state 
is an absentee landlord. There is 
no one to replace fallen stucco or 
plaster or to reinforce crumbling 
masonry or to patch, paint and peel 
decaying buildings. 

When you visit homes—really 
apartments—the overriding impres- 
sion is that they are crowded. 
Where once aristocratic families 
and professional people could own 
a house, they now have crammed 
themselves and their belongings in- 
to cramped quarters. 

Hungarians, you learn, lead a 
treadmill life. Mostly, they work a 
48 hour week. Their salaries are 
minimal. Their rents and ordinary 
food costs are reasonable but 
clothing is expensive and items like 
oranges and coffee have luxury 
price tags. 

To keep a _ household going, 
several members of the family must 
work. One young woman told me 
that in her family—there were 
three children and the parents— 
the income was 6,000 forints a 
month, a substantial amount, from 
three salaries. (At the tourist rate 
of exchange, this is about $250 but 
the forint more accurately is worth 
twice the rate.) 

“But it’s hard to get along,” the 
Hungarian said. When she saw a 
simple black dress in a fashionable 
shop window that cost $40, she 
could only look at it. Buying was 
out of the question. 

As European cities go, Budapest 
is not so old. It came to life in 
1873 with the unification of Buda 
(the hilly bank), Pest (the flat 


side) and Obuda, a_ settlement 
north of Buda. It is the capital of 
a country whose people stem from 
the region of the Ural mountains in 
Asia and whose first king—Stephen 
—was sainted by the Catholic 
church. 

The church claims the affiliation 
of at least 60% of the Hungarians. 
Sunday Masses in the capital are 
jammed. Churches range from 
elaborate cathedrals to small neigh- 
borhood centers of worship with 
almost a store front appearance. 
Young and old are among wor- 
shippers. 

The highest ranking Catholic 
prelate in Hungary—Jozsef Card- 
inal Mindszenty—never sees his 
church flock nor do members see 
him. He has begun a fifth year of 
asylum at the five story American 
Legation building on “Freedom 
Square” in Budapest. 

The Cardinal asked for asylum 
after the 1956 uprising in Hun- 
gary. 

The Cardinal sees no one out- 
side of legation staff members. He 
exercises by walking in the build- 
ing’s courtyard, always with some 
staff member. He says Mass on a 
flat topped state department desk. 
Catholic legation staff members 
may attend these Masses; others 
may not. The Cardinal lives in an 
apartment on the third floor of the 
building and to it his meals are 
delivered. 

To insure that the Cardinal 
never leaves the building, several 
brown cars manned by Hungarian 
police keep steady watch. 

The 1956 fighting is something 
Hungarians hesitate to discuss. To- 
day, the desperate effort is referred 
to, in all official documents, as a 
“counter revolution” and “a heavy 
blow” to the progress of the 
satellite country. 

A youthful citizen bitterly noted: 
“We've had at least two revolutions 
a century. We've had them for this 
century. Let’s hope there will be 
no more.” 

For the most part, Hungarians 
seemed very realistic about their 
situation. They are trying to make 
the best of things, or, as several 
put it: “We have to accommodate.” 

But it must be concluded that 
this accommodation is a hard grind 
for Hungarians, physically and 
spiritually. t 

—Laura PILARSKY 
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MOSTLY FOR WOMEN 


WHAT'S A GOOD WIFE WORTH? 


HusBANDS OF AMERICA, beware! 
Next time “the little woman” 
threatens to go home to mother... 
check your bankbook before you 
help her pack. Chances are—you 
‘ant afford to lose her! 

Do you realize what it would cost 
vou in hired help to replace a full- 
time housewife and mother? One in- 
surance company published an esti- 
nate of over $20,000 a year. 

To say nothing of the bother of 
idvertising for new people when 
your servants get fed up with you 
ind walk out...which is something 
1 good wife hardly ever does! 

Let’s check the balance sheet. If 
your wife were salaried, it might 
ost you $1.60 an hour for her ser- 
ices as a housekeeper... $1.90 as 
amily shopper and cook... $1.40 to 
lo the laundry... $1.70 for chauf- 
ering ...and her fee as family nurse 
could easily amount to $2.25 an hour. 

A good wife wasn’t always worth 
so much in hard cash. Around the 
turn of the century a man might 
have been able to afford domestic 
ielp to do his wife’s work. 

What happened to change things? 

“The girl that married dear old 
dad” never had a chance to do as 
much as the modern wife. She was a 
plodding slave to the washboard and 
harsh soaps to dust-collecting 
furniture...to garden fresh vegeta- 
bles that had to have the “garden” 
scrubbed off at the kitchen sink. 


What happened when yesterday’s 
children caught cold? They were 
trundled off to bed, smothered in 
quilts, steamed with boiling kettles, 
and dosed with hand-strained juices 





Shopping today requires planning and skill 
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and weird concoctions. It all took 
time. 

If the poor woman owned a 
crotchety old sewing machine, the 
best she could hope to achieve with 
it was darning and mending. 

It wasn’t her fault that the old- 
fashioned wife was limited to a few 
basic chores...some husbands will 
even see great advantage in that. 
At least he could count on her being 
home all the time! What was the 
old saying ...“A man can work from 
sun to sun, but woman’s work is never 
done.” 

That proverb can go out the win- 
dow now ... together with ancient 
homemaking practices from A to Z. 

Packaged foods save hundreds of 
hours a year for the lady of the 
house. Cream of the crop, washed 
and measured .. . just open the pack- 
age, heat and serve! Goodbye to 
waste and drudgery. 

Housecleaning is speedier and 
more efficient. Take the baby’s room 
for example... bygone days meant 
scrubbing, disinfecting and sacheting. 
Detergents and scouring powders 
with bacteriostats do the job today. 

Deodorant soaps “double in brass” 
by inhibiting the growth of bacteria 
on the skin. What a boon for the 
sickroom too! Much less danger of 
infection when modern bacteriostats 
are put to work. 

And a simple little thing like the 
aspirin, the magic pill that people 
take for colds, headache, nerves. 
Tiny solution for giant, old-fashioned 
problems. 

Health is on the upswing. Doctors 
understand so much more about diet, 
vitamins, exercise, recreational needs. 
Overweight—a_ serious’ threat to 
health—is becoming passe. Does that 
mean passing up your sweetened, 
energizing cups of tea or coffee? No 
...it means you use saccharin and 
sip slimness with every cup. 

Clothes. Who grunts and groans 
over ironing boards anymore, in this 
enlightened age of wash and wear? 
Textile blends of natural and synthe- 
tic fibers have gifted the homemaker 
with fabrics that perform—as hardy 
as they are beautiful. 

No more tears over bleach-dam- 
aged materials, relics of a vanishing 
past. Dry chlorine bleach today is 
fast, harmless to fabrics, and is safe 
for lingerie, diapers, your most pre- 
cious washables. Pop everything into 








Among other skills a mother should be a nurse 


the trusty washing machine and go 
on to another chore! 

Scrubbing floors on hands and 
knees went out when vinyl floor tile 
and carpeting of synthetic fibers 
came in. The vacuum cleaner, the 
damp mop are pushed and swished 
with no strain on the sacroiliac. The 
enlightened manager of the house- 
hold re-decorates with easy mainte- 
nance materials from floor to ceiling, 
the better to conserve her energies. 

New products have freed the wife 
to multiply her jobs. Besides caring 
for the family, cooking, cleaning and 
making beds...today’s woman _ has 
time for interior decorating, tutoring 
the children, sharing her husband's 
business problems, and doing a bang- 
up job of public relations for the 
whole household. 

Add to this hundreds of occasions 
when quick action was required to 
snatch a bottle marked “poison” from 
a toddler or to sit up all night with a 
fevered offspring. 

These daily unexpected happen- 
ings are just the indication that 
marriage and a family are not tire- 
some, habit-forming drudgery. To be 
a wife and mother is a way of life 
which is dramatically real. It has 
moments of humility as well as exalta- 
tion. It is even more conducive to 
spiritual and intellectual growth than 
the life of the so-called “career” 
wife. 

How many times are there that she 
feels restricted to the role of a 
“cleaner-upper” after others. What 
everyone really knows is that she is 
also teacher, nurse, cook, decorator, 
and other roles too many to number. 

To all this, she cheerfully adds 
comfort, love and warmth to a home 
... plus bonuses of Joyalty and devo- 
tion. You can’t put a money value 
on that. If you ever had to measure 
it—it equals what she thinks of you. 
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e OLD 
GOLD 
e OLD 
COINS 


TRINKETS 


If you no longer have use for 
them... help a poor Mission by 
sending them on to the Graymoor 
Friars. 


Fr. Andrew, S.A. 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 
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GIVE TO 
ST. ANTHONY'S BREAD 
FOR THE POOR 


Help the Graymoor Friars train 
deserving young men for the 


Missionary Priesthood. 


Send donations to: 


ST. ANTHONY'S BREAD 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 











IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


e Eighth Graders 
e High School students 
e College men 


We Are Now Accepting 
Candidates 
For 
GRAYMOOR’S 


e@ St. John’s Minor Seminary 
e@ St. Joseph’s Novitiate 

e@ St. Pius X College 

e Atonement Major Seminary 


If You Would Like To Be 
A GRAYMOOR PRIEST 


To work on Home or Foreign Missions 
To Preach, Teach, WRITE —to save souls 


cut out, fill out, return 








VOCATION DIRECTOR 
Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 





Address 





City State. 








Phone Age. 











Some Difficulties of Confession 
Continued from page 22 

every mortal sin she had committed 
in that time. 

As a rule, the sincere penitent 
should not trouble himself about past 
confession. When we have once re- 
ceived absolution we should take it 
for granted that the confession has 
been properly made unless we have 
well-founded reason to believe that 
we willfully concealed a mortal sin 
or some circumstance which we 
should have told or that we had no 
true contrition for the sins confessed. 

Few people there are who do not 
suddenly remember a sin of their 
childhood or youth and in panic ask 
themselves: “Did I ever confess that 
sin?” A few nervous persons are 
preyed upon by a brooding, almost 
despairing sense of guilt for the sins 
over their whole life. This is common 
to those in the change of life. To such, 
I point to the preceding paragraph 
as an answer to these problems. 

There is still another group—the 
scrupulous—who in spite of agonizing 
efforts to make a good confession, 
never seem to achieve peace of soul: 
“Maybe I didn’t tell my sins right”; 
“Maybe the priest was asleep or deaf”; 
“Perhaps I didn’t have true contri- 
tion”; etc., etc. “Fear has only one 
place in religion,” says Father H. 
J. O'Connell, C.S.S.R., “and that is to 
keep us from sin; or, if we have 
sinned, to bring us to repentance and 
confession.” Excessive and morbid 
fear, excessive and morbid sense of 
guilt are unreasonable and do more 
harm than good. 

Scrupulosity, in general, is a dis- 
ease, physical or moral, based on an 
ill-founded fear of committing sin. 
The word “scrupe” comes from the 
Latin scrupulus, meaning pebble, 
and was used to designate a weight 
under which only the most delicate 
scales would be thrown out of 
balance. In the moral sense it has 
come to describe a trifle which only 
the most delicate conscience would 
even notice. Its common use today 
describes a person who is thrown into 
a state of anxiety about having 
offended God when there is little or 
no well-founded reason for such 
anxiety. 

There are two kinds of scruples: 
those which affect only the intellect 
and those which affect also the sensi- 
tive will. St. Ignatius of Loyola cites 
as an example of the first, the person 
who takes for a sin that which is not 
a sin. For instance, take the person 
who is out walking, on the sidewalk 
are two narrow strips of white paper 

Continued on page 30 
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Hitler's Third Reich 


It would be grossly unjust to 
blame the German people or the 
present democratic West German 
government for the atrocities done 
during the Nazi Era. We do not 
think that a reading of William L. 
Shirer’s The Rise and Fall of the 
Third Reich (Simon and Schuster, 
$10.) supports such an_ idea. 
Rather this most expensive and 
largest of recent best sellers is the 
work of an objective newspaper- 
man from Iowa whose interest and 
regard for the German people goes 
back beyond Hitler. 

The chapters dealing with “Nazi 
Terror in the Conquered Lands” 
makes unpleasant reading. We read 
for instance about the revival of 





the ancient custom of taking hos- | 
tages, of the “Night and Fog De- | 
cree,’ of the execution pits, and | 


so on. 
Why are so many people reading 
this book? 


The first and most obvious 


reason is that Mr. Shirer is an inter- | 


esting writer. He tells the story of 
Nazi Germany from its beginning 
on January 30, 1933 when Hitler 
became Chancellor to the winter of 
1945 when the Third Reich ceased 
to exist and the German people 
faced starvation. 

This period of history is still 
within the not-too-distant memory 
of most Americans. It is far enough 
away for a more objective inquiry 
than when the events took place. 

Against the objection that this 
history was written too soon, Mr. 
Shirer cites the availability of docu- 
ments and the following remark of 
the Ancient Greek historian Thucy- 
dides in his History of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War: “I lived through 
the whole war, being of an age to 





comprehend events and giving my | 
attention to them in order to know | 


the exact truth about them.” 

We conclude with this breath of 
consolation from Shirer’s foreword: 
“Adolf Hitler is probably the last 


of the great adventurer-conquerors | 


tradition of Alexander, 
Napoleon, and _ the 


in the 
Caesar and 


Third Reich the last of the empires | 


which set out on the path taken | 


earlier by France, Rome and Mace- 


donia. The curtain was rung down | 


on that phase of history, at least, 
by the sudden invention of the 
hydrogen bomb, of the _ ballistic 
missile and of rockets that can be 
aimed to hit the moon.” 

—RALPH THomMas, S.A. 
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by JOE CAHILL 
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RACING BRICKYARD 


MemorIAL Day, 1961, marks the 
3olden Anniversary of one of Ameri- 
cas oldest and most exciting sporting 
events, the famed Indianapolis 500- 
miie automobile race. 

The elite of the aging art of car 
racing will assemble on May 30th 
at the Motor Speedway located in 
Speedway City, Indiana, some seven 
m:es from downtown Indianapolis. 

\t 11:00 a.m., Indianapolis time, 
th. 33 drivers who passed the quali- 
fying tests will hear the words of the 
oficial starter: “Gentlemen, _ start 
your engines.” With this time hon- 
ord intonation, the power plants be- 
gi to move and soon are roaring 
around the two-and-a-half mile oval. 
It has been said that each driver 
aspiring for the championship must 
complete 200 trips to nowhere be- 
fore the winner is declared. 

The track has been at the same 
ite since before World War I. The 
559 acres which compose the over- 
all plant were also used for a time 
as a balloon racing course. The first 
500 miler was staged in 1911 and 
was captured by Ray Harroun who 
was timed at an average speed of 
74.59 m.p.h. driving a six cylinder 
Marmon. 

The track is essentially the same 
as it was back in the days of the 
Model T. It was originally paved 
with red brick, prompting the dri- 
vers to refer to it as “The Brickyard.” 
With the exception of a short straight 
strip of brick, the racing surface is 
now composed of asphalt. 

Tony Hulman, a mid-western in- 
dustrial tyeoon, owns the vast racing 
plant. He bought the track and acre- 
age from Eddie Rickenbacker shortly 
after World War II. A racing de- 
votee dedicated to the promotion 
and production of the ever-growing 
“500”, Hulman has more than merely 
a financial interest in the 1961 race. 
His son-in-law, Elmer George, seems 
certain to be among the qualifiers. 

Hulman first became identified 
with the race in 1946. At that time 
the Speedway realized as its share 
of the total prize money of $115,450, 
a sum of $75,350. Last year the 
track’s stake alone was $274,850. 
Hulman envisions the day when the 
race will hit the half million dollar 
figure. Jim Rathman, the 60 winner, 
took away a cool $110,000. This, of 
course, included accessory prizes, lap 
awards, and the like. 

\s the purses grow, so grow the 
crowds. Attendance figures are tradi- 
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tionally not announced. The police 
department, asked to estimate the 
throngs on the comparative basis of 
previous races, produce figures which 
range from 175,000 to 250,000. 

How accurate are these figures? 
Hulman merely smiles and _ says: 
“We're now getting the crowds they 
used to claim 20 years ago.” 

The races are governed by the 
United States Auto Club which 
supervises big-car racing. Through 
the auspices of this club, top racing 
drivers are sent out to schools to 
talk safety with teenage drivers. The 
kids, supposedly, listen to a fellow 
who has pushed a suped up racer 
over 150 miles an hour. 

Over the years authorities at the 
Speedway collide head on with at- 
tackers who steadfastly maintain that 
this perennial penchant for speed is 
nothing more than a desire to see 
someone killed. Speedway officials 
disclaim these taunts emphatically. 
They have amassed a batch of statis- 
tics to prove that boxing, football, 
horse racing and hunting are far 
more deadly than auto racing. 

The accent, nevertheless, remains 
on speed and speed alone. The jet 
age with its new fuels, metals, tech- 
niques, etc., is expected to produce 
a 150-mile-an-hour Indianapolis race 


by 1970. 


ON MANTLE’S BANDWAGON 


Cadets at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy were introduced to 


anaes Serene 





Joe Cahill with Yogi at West Point 





the New York Yankees at an exhibi- 
tion game shortly after the start of 
the 1961 season. To the man the West 
Pointers were impressed most by the 
“new Mickey Mantle. 

Though he went hitless against col- 
lege pitching in three trips to the 
plate, Mickey was a decided hit with 
the future officers. He posed graci- 
ously for photogs, signed autographs 
for admiring youngsters and gener- 
aly comported himself in a fashion 
reminiscent of the great Babe Ruth 
who played several games at the 
height of his career in this same 
setting. 

Mantle and his teammates en- 
joyed their day with the military. 
The defending American League 
champions dined with the cadets in 
the spacious mess hall, toured the 
Academy and even viewed a film 
on Army football. 

It was during the noon meal in 
Washington Hall that Mickey set 
the theme for the outing. Shy almost 
to the point of being bashful, it 
would have been difficult for a 
casual visitor to single out the great 
slugger from any of his teammates 
during the meal. The cadets, how- 
ever, singled him out for special at- 
tention. 

Upon being escorted to a micro- 
phone on the “poop deck” where 
orders of the day are read, Mickey 
was handed the papers with an in- 
vitation to act in place of the First 
Captain. 

Totally unfamiliar with Military 
regulations since he was never called 
upon to don a service uniform due to 
a serious bone ailment, he neverthe- 
less got the message across in his 
soft-spoken Oklahoma accent. The 
cadets cheered his every word. They 
even gave him a big hand when 
he mispronounced Corps as “cors”. 

Asked to pose for frequent photos 
including the one which appears in 
this issue, Mantle was accommo- 


dating. This prompted some of the 


newspapermen present to remark: 


“He sure is easier to get along with 
this year than ever before. Perhaps 
it is the influence of Manager Ralph 
Houk, who singled Mickey out as 
the team leader this year.” 


Whatever the influence, Mantle 


has responded the Big Leaguer he is. 
The players, of course, have the ut- 
most respect for him. Now with his 
change of attitude, the fans will jump 
on his band wagon, too. 


“He is so modest” says Bob Fishel 


of the Yankee front office, “that he 
just does not begin to appreciate his 
stature in baseball.” tT 
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Some Difficulties of Confession 
Continued from page 28 

which the wind has tossed to form a 
cross, and he steps on the cross, and 
right there and then comes to the 
conclusion that he has sinned. This, 
the saint says, is more an erroneous 
judgment than a scruple. This person 
took for sin what was not a sin. 

As an example of the second kind 
of scruple, the saint uses the same ex- 
ample, the stepping upon the paper 
cross, but in this case the person 
goes on home without thinking about 
it. But later on there comes a thought 
from without that he had sinned, and 
then the thought, it seems to him, 
that he did not sin. Running this back 
and forth: “I think that I sinned,” “I 
doubt whether I sinned,” this, accord- 
ing to St. Ignatius, is properly a 


scruple. If we tried to make a defini- 
tion out of this example, we could 
say it is an uneasy, false fear of com- 
mitting sin, increased by the impres- 
sions made on the inferior part of the 
soul. Such scruples chiefly afflict im- 
pressionable, emotional natures. 

Scruples sometimes arise from pure- 
ly natural causes, and sometimes they 
arise from a_ preternatural interven- 
tion on the part of God for our puri- 
fication, or from Satan, to upset us. 
The devil does his best fishing in 
muddy water. He tries to replace 
certainty with doubt and reason with 
feeling. 

Scruples (except those permitted 
by God as a trial), being involuntary 
and spontaneous, are impossible to 
cure by trying to prevent them. The 
real cure is in despising them, but 
this is where the confessor or spiritual 
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director frequently runs up against a 
stone wall, since a great many scru- 


pulous persons have a_ frightiul 
amount of self-will. They want help 
and yet they do not want to do what 
they are told or surrender their wil's, 

The greatest remedy, after prayer 
and self-conquest through self-denial 
is obedience. Without perfect, trust- 
ful, and blind obedience to an exper- 
ienced confessor, there can be no cure 
for scrupulosity. 





Our Grand and Glorious Youth 


Continued from page 7 

the “reason” for these sins is sonie- 
thing quite distinct from the “caus 
You must prayerfully, patiently, kin 
seek the reason. In seeking this rea 
it is so simple, shallow and stupid 
jump at superficial judgements 
quick decisions. This you must not co. 
If you do, it will be like cutting we 
without removing the roots. As long 
as the cause and the reason remains 
for surliness, disrespect, or open dcfi- 
ance, then these could break out 
again in a rash of other problems {ar 
more serious than the symptoms yo 
“yelled at” last week. This is the 
real test of parenthood; the test of 
your love. Getting at reasons demands 
much patience and prayer. It will 
take time from your TV and news- 
paper. But youll reap the rewards 
on this earth and in Eternity. 


n 


Patiently and firmly train your chil- 
dren and especially your teen-agers 
to distrust themselves in situations 
that are morally or emotionally dan- 
gerous. Usually when teen-agers do 
wrong it isn’t because they plan it; 
they imprudently put themselves ‘1 
to occasions of sin that would be 
dangerous for a Saint—then they 
stupidly expect God to work a mira- 
cle. This doesn’t excuse them from 
personal responsibility for the sins. 
They are to blame. But parents must 
explain to them the emotional «nd 
moral dangers of going steady ‘00 
soon, kissing in cars, going parking, 
having a date in the house when no 
one is around, drinking at part:cs, 
coming home Jate. When teens «1s- 
wer with that sickening refrain, “!ut 


you don’t trust me,” Jet your fiom 
but kind reply be, “You're never so 
wise as when you have learned }.0t 
to trust yourself in these situatior 7 
Let’s never forget that Baptism <id 


not take away the effects of origi: al 
sin. Your children and teens still cary 
around in their nature the darkn 
of the intellect and the weakness 
the will. It is because high school 
teens forgot this last year that about 
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Roman Churches 


Robin Anderson is a British resi- 
ent of Rome, one of those who 


ssist in the presentation of English 
anguage news-broadcasts from 
atican Radio, a teacher at the 


serlitz School of Languages, and 
in enthusiastic 


participant in 


atholic Action—all at the same 


ime. These are excellent qualifica- 


ms for writing a book called 
oman Churches of English In- 
rest, (Rome: Vatican Polyglot 
ress, 400 lire or about 65 cents). 
He has been able to take time 
ut from his varied activities to 
‘esent English-speaking Catho- 
‘s with a brief guide to churches 
the Eternal City which have 
‘finite links with Britain. Among 
iese are St. Sylvester’s, St. George 
d the English saints. 
One can justly hope that for the 
sitor with more time to spend in 
ie center of Christendom, that he 
av give us similar details on, for 


instance, St. George’s in Velabro— 


( 
St 
WwW 


Pr 


Pr 


Marv’s in 


A 


irdinal Newman’s titular church; 

Gregory’s-on-the-Coelian Hill, 
ith its precious memories of the 
ype who sent Augustine to the 


northern Isles; Saint Mary’s-at-the 


irtal; and above all of old Saint 
Sassonia, seat of the 
nglo-Saxon school and hospice in 


the shadows of St. Peter’s, destined 


iH 


Pe 


to develop into the great Arch- 
hospital and Parish Church of the 
loly Spirit in Borgo. (The very 
word Borgo, retained to this day 
for the whole 


region about St. 
ters and the Vatican is a tribute 


to the fidelity of Saint Augustine’s 
converts to the See that gave the 


English in. Great Britain the 
treasures of the Catholic faith.) 
[There Ina, King of the West 


Saxons, lies buried, and he is not 
alone. From the school and hospice 
arose the whole community of non- 
Roman 
centers. Among others of interest 
to Anglo-Saxon, Norman-English, 
and Recusant Catholics are those 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury, now 
acjoining the Venerable English 
College; St. Chrysogonus in Traste- 
vere, seat for centuries of the Guild 
0! British Merchants in the Eternal 


scholastic and_ religious 


ty; the great church of the 


Twelve Apostles, with its memories 
of the later Stuarts; and even Saint 
Onofrio’s (or Humphrey’s) on the 
niculum, where the Scottish Dr. 
nesson lies buried. Tt 

DunstTAN Donovan, S.A. 
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90,000 of them became unwed par- 
ents. Sure teen-agers are to blame. 
But so also are parents to blame if 
they thrust or trust their youth into 
dangerous occasions of sin. Remem- 
ber this these summer nights! 

Give reasons for your commands, 
don’t just command. In dealing with 
little children it may be sufficient to 
say, “Do it because I said so.” But 
this is the wrong approach when 
they are old enough to understand, 
appreciate and profit from reasons. 
You're asking for trouble if you tell 
your son not to drink “because I'll 
beat your brains out if I find out.” 
By the time you find out it will be 
too late. In most cases parents never 
find out—until the harm is done. How 
much better to sit down with your 
teen-ager and patiently, slowly, kind- 
ly but firmly give reasons for your 
commands. For example, your daugh- 
ter isn’t safe on a date unless she 
has good and understandable reasons 
for refusing sinful liberties. So don't 
just throw commands at your teen- 
agers. Rather, give them reasons for 
your commands—reasons that make 
sense to them. This isn’t easy, but it 
must be done. Children and teens 
need motives for even wanting to do 
what’s right and avoiding what's evil. 
Your reasons are the motives they 
need. 

Try to see things from their point 
of view. What you see may dis- 
courage you but try to see it. Half 
the success in getting along with 
others consists in seeing things from 
their point of view. And your teen- 
agers have a point of view. Maybe 
they can’t express it as clearly as 
you would like them to express it, 
but they have a point of view. They 
don’t ask you to agree with their 
point of view, just to understand it. 
Trying to do this demands a lot of 
patience on your part but it truly 
pays off. 

Accepting children as they are is 
half the success in forming them into 
the people you want them to be. 
Your children are more than just 
“your children.” They are people. 
Like all people they have hopes, 
desires, feelings, imperfections, deep 
hurts, joys and sorrows—just like you. 
Some parents treat complete stran- 
gers with more patience, sympathy, 
interest, understanding, kindness, time 
than their own “little people,” their 
children. You give them everything 
money can buy, but deny them the 
one thing their money can’t buy—love 
and understanding. All people need to 
be loved and to love. Your children 
are people. Really love them and 
see how much they will love in re- 
turn. 
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Necrology 












































We commend to the prayers of our readers 

the souls of the faithful departed, and 

particularly the deceased subscribers and 

their near relatives whose deaths have 

been reported to us. Thirty Masses will 
be said for them. 


Angela Corrado, Leitia D’Aloia, Nicholas 
Corrado, Jr., Alice Calkins, Ella Fred- 
erick, Edward Holleran, Timothy Cox, 
Katie Cassidy Cox, Michael J. Cadden, 
Margaret S. Brennan, James Kennedy, 
Patrick McNally, Martin Minihan, 
Nicholas Cox, Mary Glennon, Rocco 
Ungro, Jane T. Walter, Mrs. Jennie 
Hathaway, Mrs. Edna May Filonzi, Mr. 
Branigan, Harold G. _ Kellett, John 
McKew, Mary Bracken, Catherine Frye, 
Alex Pinard, Nita Naldi Barclay, Delia 
Gilmore, Walter E. Dunn, Robert Elkins, 


Adam Muth, Joseph Rao, Arthur 
bourgeois, Kenneth Lobben, William 
Sekerak, Marie Rause, Rev. Augustine 


Palm, OSB, Bertha Sherrin, William 
Barrett, Ernest Gaynor, George Masteka, 
Alice Damm, John F. Galligan, Harry 
O’Brien, Mother M. Paul, OSU, Minnie 
Dirmeyer, Mary Farrell, John Donohue, 
Margaret McAuliffe, Kathleen Lucky, 
Bessie Lang, Rt. Rev. L. W. Yarwood, 
Francis G. Dutty, John O’Neill, John 
Costanzo, Andrew Sova, Joseph Papaleo, 
Iuucy McFarland, Sue Weaver, Mary 
Luz, Mrs. B. J. Meinhardt, Miss P. R. 
Ringhoff, John Stueber, Mr. W. Monsen, 
Mrs. J. Surioul, Mrs. A. Grady, Miss 
Josephine Durch, Mary Scimica, Marie 
Mooney, Miss Katherine Glynn, Mary 
McArdle, Joseph Hogrefe, William J. 
McCorkle, Mrs. M. Schrodin, Mathilda 
Bourgeois, Grace Offerman, John R. 
Dondero, Frederick William Wolters, 
Antonette De Stefano, Josephine O’- 
Brien, Bea Hoit, Philip Gaynor, Joseph 
Gaynor, Lee S. Brown, Mrs. Cameron, 
William O’Connell, Francis E. Healy, 
Mrs. William Noonan, Mrs. William 
Ryan, Michael Hanley, Mr. & Mrs. 
Joseph Hatton, Roger Lucky, James P. 
Marron, Sister Mary Josephus Coleman, 
RSM, Rt. Rev. J. Grundner, Patricia A. 
Duffy, Sister Mary of the Eucharist, 
Walter J. Conley, Tola Mire von Borries, 
William Papaleo, Donald J. Donahue, 
Mrs. J. L. Gates, Mrs. Lawrence Marso, 
Mary Richard, Winifred Martin, Louis 
Vooz, Nellie Shea, Mary Chelig, Frances 
A. Curran, Miss Lena Stuempler, John J. 
Scanlon, Julia Runde, Mary Rowan, 
Sister M. Edonarldo, Charles Cuva, 
Timothy Cox, Mary Little, James Cas- 
sidy, Andrew Cassidy, Sr., Margaret 
Grier, Henry Sellers, Thomas F. Glynn, 
Susan Schmidt, Regina Behan, John W. 
Winand, Michael Iannuzzi, Kathryn Mc- 
Carthy, John Birginal, Eva M. Bryan, 
Sarah Kelleher, Louis St. John, Elizabeth 
Knapp, Albert Edward Reid, Francis P. 
Deck, Josephine Farrell, Alfred Cosens, 
Maurice Ridder, Mary Donahue, Cath- 
erine Harvey, James Hamilton, Dorothy 
~. Taylor, Paul Uva, Paul Cullen, 
Walter F. Yonrad, Mary  Piacentino, 
Elizabeth Hanlon, Charlotte Crowley, 
Bartholomew Griffin, Mrs. Anthony Ged- 
roez, Thomas Burns, Carl Anthony Bach- 
man, Mae Eckman, Edward Rowan, 
Mary Rose Klingmeyer, Thomas Cox, 
Katie Cassidy Cox, Anne Cassidy, Ted 
Cassidy, Aimee Mooney, Alfred Fox, 
Thomas Francis Powers, Emma Graham, 
Jennie E. Tope, James P. King, Mary 
Donahue, Ivor Anderson, Tyler Thomas 
Sorrell, Mary Martello, P. Audaitis, Mary 
H. Coffee, Robert Boosha, Rev. Thomas 
G. Devereaux, 2) Mary _ Brossut, 
Josephine Deck, Andrew Eartly,. Amico 
Liberatore, William Seibert, Paul C. 
, Theresa Haug, Fee Ferguson, 
Ralph E. Deem, Mrs. C. Davis, Law- 
rence Meyer, Gertrude M. Cooney, Mary 
Hogan, Mary A. McCarthy. 
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TELEVISION 


A DECADE OF TV 





Next to sleeping, the 
people of the U.S. de- 
voted more time this 
season to watching tele- 
vision than to any other 
activity. The owners of 
53 million sets look to 
television for different 
things. Some regard it 
as simply entertainment 
—a kind of tranquilizer. Others ex- 
pect it to play a part in education. 
And still others demand quality plays 
and symphonic concerts. For some 
the set is only used for news and 
weather reports. 

In many ways TV has improved 
since the pioneer days of ten years 
ago when Milton Berle and_ the 
wrestlers dominated the medium. 
Technically the stations are able to 
give smoother production than for- 
merly. News coverage is more im- 
mediate. Informational and cultural 
presentations are available if you 
examine the weekly schedules. Inter- 
views of strategic personalities, sym- 
phonic culture, and high calibre plays 
do occur on the networks every so 
often. 

But—probably because of increased 
costs—more and more old movies and 
reruns are blanketing a good deal of 
television time. 











TV AND CHILDREN 

One of the frequent objections 
made against television was that it 
was harmful to children. Among other 
things it harmed their eyesight, kept 
them away from school work and 
books, and gave them a false sense of 
right and wrong. 

Are these charges true? 

For the past three years the In- 
stitute of Communication Research at 
Stanford University has been ob- 
serving 6,000 children and 2,000 
parents in order to get a scientific 
answer to some of these questions. 
Here are some of their findings which 
were given in the report “Television 
in the Lives of Our Children,” com- 
piled by the Institute of Communi- 
cation Research, Stanford University, 
which was recently published. 

How much TV do children watch? 
“The average child during the first 
sixteen years of life spends as much 
time on TV as he does on school, and 
more time on TV than on all the 
other media of communication.” One 
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out of three is watching TV by the 
age of three, four out of five by the 
age of five, nine out of ten by the 
time they’re in Grade 1. Children in 
the early grades watch TV about 
fourteen hours a week. This goes up 
to twenty-four hours a week in 
the eleven-to-thirteen-year-old group, 
Grades 6-8. Sunday is the heaviest 
viewing day, Friday the lightest. Peak 
viewing time is eight p.m. 

Is the TV addict a bright or a 
stupid child? This varies according to 
the child’s age. Among very young 
children, the bright ones tend to be 
heavy TV viewers simply because 
they do more of everything. At about 
eleven years of age, though, the bright 
children turn away from TV to the 
greater challenges of reading. The 
survey found that among heavy TV 
viewers in Grade 10, 67 percent were 
of “lower intelligence” and only 30 
percent of “higher intelligence.” 

Does TV make children tired the 
next day? “Late bedtimes tend to 
occur in homes where parental con- 
trol is lax, where intelligence is low, 
where poor school performance is 
taken for granted. The implication is 
that the child might have come to 
school sleepy and inattentive even 
without TV.” 

Are children often frightened by 
TV? Children are not frightened by 
things like Donald Duck falling over 
a cliff or the “bad guy” in a western 
being shot to death. They accept 
these things impersonally, knowing 
that things are going to work out all 
right in the end. But sheer violence 
and cruelty without a_ reason is 
psychologically alarming to young as 
well as old. 

The researchers offer this advice to 
parents: maintain a warm, secure 
family atmosphere; exercise control 
over the kind of programs your child 
watches. 

Is TV raising a_better-informed 
generation? According to the report 
commercial TV is “neither a distinct 
advantage nor a severe handicap” 
from an educational point of view. A 
child with a low L.Q. who is an ardent 
TV viewer will start school with a 
slight advantage over a similar child 
who is not a viewer. But by the sixth 
grade any advantage has been lost. 
Moreover, the few educational pro- 
grams which are available are gen- 
erally watched by the more intelligent 
children. The report concludes this 
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question by stating that “The old 
dream of TV as the super-medium for 
informing and teaching the peop!e 
of a democracy has never been fully 
realized.” 

Does TV encourage children ‘o 
read? Sometimes a play by Shak: 
peare or some other excellent write: 
will trigger a run on his book ‘1 
school libraries. If a teacher « 
courages her class to watch such a 
play, it could result in a very int 
esting and productive class discussivn 
the following day. By and large ho 
ever the effect of TV is to initi: 
fads rather than habits of reading 

Does TV debase children’s tasi°? 
It stands to reason that constant ex- 
posure to effortless entertainment wl] 
give the child a taste for this kind of 
program. By the time children are ten 
or eleven they have abandoned chiid- 
ren’s programs and have begun to 
watch adult westerns and criine 
drama. 

Does TV lead to juvenile delin- 
quency? We have instances of child- 
ren performing in real life evil deeds 
which they saw performed on ‘lV. 
Generally speaking this type of child 
is the one who immerses himself com- 
pletely in TV as an escape and a 
stimulus. He is likely the kind who 
is below-average in intelligence and 
who does not get along well with his 
family and playmates. The Stanford 
survey says: 

“The judges and psychiatrists we 
interviewed told us that, almost in- 
variably, delinquent children who 
blamed TV for their crimes had some- 
thing seriously wrong with their lives 
apart from TV. It is our belief that 
the kind of children we send to 1V, 
rather than TV itself, is the chief 
element in delinquency..The roots of 
delinquency are much lower and 
broader than TV. The most TV can 
do is to feed the malignant impulses 
that already exist.” 


WHAT'S AHEAD 


Undoubtedly the biggest change 
that may soon: come to televis'on 
will be Pay TV. Already success‘ul 
experiments with it have taken pl ce 
in Toronto and Hartford. Color «V 
will blossom by 1964. A new exein- 
ination of ratings is also in the works. 
The number of hours allotted to ec u- 
cational TV is expected to increase. 

It will be interesting to keep posicd 
on these new things. When the com- 
parison is made in 1970 of the tvo 
decades of TV, it seems a safe ‘et 
that the period 1960-1970 will win 
the acclaim as the great era in te.e- 
viewing. t 
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“Lay this body anywhere, 
only this I beg of you: 
remember me at the altar 
of God.” |§ —St. Monica 
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SW SOON THE MEMORY OF A DEPARTED LOVED ONE IS FORGOTTEN. HOW 
JOD GOD IS TO HAVE GIVEN US THE POWER OF PRAYER...TO HELP 
IOSE WHO CANNOT HELP THEMSELVES...THE SOULS IN PURGATORY! 








Keep them in lasting memory by enrolling your departed Privileges of membership: 1. Remembrance in 6,000 
loved ones in the Graymoor Purgatorial Society. masses said each year for the living and the dead. 
The living may also be enrolled and participate in 2. Remembrance in 30,000 other masses each year. 
the spiritual benefits during life and after death. 3. A share in all the prayers and spiritual works of the 
Why not enroll yourself and your family ! Graymoor Friars. 
PURGATORIAL SOCIETY 





Franciscan Friars of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, New York Full payment $______- Partial payment $. 
Dear Father: Enclosed please find enrollment as I have indicated below: 


Living itseseeicmenneniieniageinetiagsinianiaiimainitatiatiaii - 
Single membership $5.00 Deceased Family membership—Living and Deceased—$25.00 











ond to. Ce Enrolled by. 








Street 


City. 



















-.. that you may know! 


Many of our friends write and ask us: “What is your 
plan for Sponsors?” First of all you will share in a 
very special way in all of the Masses, prayers, and 
good works of all of our priests, brothers, and stu- 
dents. Missionaries all over the world say more than 
three thousand Masses every year for our benefactors. 
You will share also in all of our Solemn Novenas at 
Christmas, Easter, St. Anthony’s Day, the Feast of Our 
Lady of the Atonement, and your dead will also be 
remembered in our Novena 
Masses. Your name will be 
kept at the foot of the Shrine 
of St. Anthony at Graymoor 
so that you will be remem- 
bered in our Perpetual Novena 
to St. Anthony. You will also 
be remembered in all of our 
Special Novenas in our various 
houses. Finally, each morning 
in the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass offered for our sponsors 
your intentions will be re- 
membered. 











Very Rev. Fr. General, S.A. 
That is our plan. At your Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 
convenience write us for com- 


plete details. 


Dear Father General: 
Please send me the full detai 
of your Sponsor program. 


Name 





Address 





City 





Zone No. State 














